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Convenient cans for vegetables .... And many kinds of fish 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Ask yourself, ““What are the main ad- 
vantages of cans?’ Any canner would 
give you the answer. Cans are conveni- 
ent, economical and really protect. 

Canners who pack products in Con- 
tinental cans could add to this. We not 
only supply quality cans, but through 
laboratory and field research, we are 
constantly developing improvements in 
canning methods and equipment for our 
customers. This means a better product 
for you. 

So keep your eye on Continental and 
on Continental’s trademark. You’ll be 
seeing the Triple-C on more quality 
products for home and industry. 

* %& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN * & 








Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal. Canada - Continental Can Corporation, 
Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS‘coast-to-coast network, 
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T’S a fact, nct a theory, that your income 

—no matter how you earn it—is geared to 
the farmer’s income. If he’s prosperous, so 
are you. Your fortune depends on his. 


Agriculture’s people are so big a part of our 
population that any increase in their buying 
power pushes the whole national income up. 
Leading economists have charted farm in- 
come and national income over a 17-year 
stretch, proved that national income is 
always directly proportionate to farm income. 


Thriving agriculture, thriving country! It’s 
an Economic Law we have here; and it justi- 
fies feeling good about the $28,000,000,000 
Colossus earned last year, and the 
$14,000,000.000 he has salted away in savings. 
And add to this rosy picture the fact that 
Colossus has been assured a continuing 
prosperity by a guarantee of “‘parity prices” 
for two years after the cessation of hostilities. 
No wonder advertisers are keeping a sharp 
eye on the American Farmer’s tremendous 
buying power, his giant pile of pent-up needs 
—and his favorite ms: l &. 


ountry 
entleman 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


What business can ignore the farmer’s strength? FRM oaeenieeyeeerres 
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Discharges. Army-Navy discharge de- 
velopments: 

Navy. All reserve enlisted men and 
women 38 years of age or older or with 
one or more dependents were made eligible 
for discharge. Some 35,000 are affected. 
Wives now are counted as dependents. 

Army. The weekly rate of Army dis- 
charges increased by 16,000 to a total of 
252,000. The figure, however, was well be- 
low the rate of early November, when it 
reached 308,000. 

Troopships. Transfer of troopships from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific at the first of 
January, will mean an acceleration of the 
return of men from the Pacific area. All 
men in Europe, except occupation forces 
and troops to handle surplus property, are 
to have been returned by February 1. 


Re-enlistments. Army volunteers, given 
a choice between one-year, eighteen-month 
and two and three-year periods of enlist- 
ment, are concentrating on the three-year 
hitch. Reason: A choice of theater of op- 
erations and branch of the service is given 
to three-year enlistees. Some 68 per cent 
have chosen the three-year term; 22.3 per 
cent, one year; 9.1 per cent, 18 months, 
and 0.6 per cent, two years. 


Christmas mailing period. The Post 
Office Department warned that there 
would be occasional delays in the handling 
of ordinary letter mail during the Christ- 
mas rush period from December 13 to 25. 
It suggested that important communica- 
tions could be expedited by special delivery, 
with letters placed in long envelopes and 
deposited at post offices or branch stations. 


Foreign trade. The Commerce Depart- 
ment issued figures on foreign trade show- 
ing an over-all decline in exports for the 
first seven months of this year compared 
with the corresponding period of 1944. 
The drop resulted from diminishing Lend- 
Lease shipments, which fell from $6,931,- 
300,000 to $4,592,800,000. Non-Lend-Lease 
exports were on the increase, however, ris- 
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ing from $1,676,400,000 to $2,111,900,000. 
Month by month, the latter showed a 
steady gain from $200,400,000 in January 
to $261,000,000 in July. 


Housing. All federal agencies were au- 
thorized by the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration to turn surplus housing or prop- 
erty adaptable to housing over to State or 
local governments for rental to veterans. 
It mainly enables the Army and Navy to 
make barracks and other buildings avail- 
able for veterans’ housing as quickly as 
they are vacated by the armed forces. 


Fats and oils. The Commerce Depart- 
ment estimated that domestic production 
of fats and oils in the 1945-46 season would 
total about 9,600,000,000 pounds, or about 
1,000,000,000 pounds less than estimated 
requirements. Relationship between supply 
and demand of edible fats, however, was 
said to be improving. Meeting demand for 
nonedible fats was said to be dependent 
on an €xpansion of imports. 


Sugar. Reduction in military demand 
permitted a 10 per cent increase in the quan- 
tity of sugar allocated to civilians for the 
first quarter of 1946 compared with the 
last quarter of 1945. The rise was from 
982,000 tons to 1,100,000 tons. No relaxa- 
tion of rationing is planned, however. 
Civilian sugar demands are increasing as 
veterans are discharged. Per capita civilian 
consumption will be about 72 pounds this 
year, compared with 89 pounds in 1944 
and 96 pounds before the war. 


Prices. Wholesale prices increased slightly 
in the week ended Dec. 1. There were nar- 
row declines in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and foods, which were offset by gains 
in fuel and lighting materials, leather prod- 
ucts, chemicals ~ other groups. For the 
year ended Dec. 1, all commodity prices 
were 2.5 per cent higher , with increases of 
5.9 per cent in farm prices, 3.2 per cent 
in foods, 5 per cent in raw materials and 


smaller rises in most other categories. 
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~— Beview of 946 
GE Fluorescent 
Lamps 


GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMP RESEARCH HAS 
DEVELOPED NEW FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
FOR YOUR HOME AND BUSINESS 


General Electric Lamp Research is bringing you 
exciting new developments in fluorescent lamps 
next year. Shown on this page, for example, are 
G-E SLIMLINE Fluorescent Lamps, G-E CIRC- 
LINE Fluorescent Lamps, and a long, tubular 
sunlamp that works like a fluorescent lamp. 


These are just three of the recent firsts for G-E 


The length (up to 96”) and small diameter of G-E 
SLIMLINE Fluorescent Lamps afford new opportuni- 
ties for lighting units with long, smooth, trim lines— 
slender, flowing lines of light. They are versatile in per- 
formance and highly efficient. Stores and offices will 
use them end-to-end in ceiling fixtures of the type shown 
‘ above. They will be used in showcases, show windows, 
valances and cornices. Note also the suggested use of a 


Lamp Research—research that is constantly at 
work to bring you new lamps and to make exist- 
ing G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 

When may you expect these new lamps? G-E 
SLIMLINE Lamps are in production now. G-E 
CIRCLINE Lamps and the new G-E Sunlamp 
will be available later in 1946. 





G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamp in the perfume dis- 
play fixture on the counter in left foreground. 


G-E FLUORESCENT SUNLAMP. G-E Lamp Research has 
discovered how to make a fluorescent sunlamp that pro- 
duces healthful ultraviolet radiation. G-E Lamp engineers 
expect it to be used in portable models, as above, and 
even more extensively in ceiling fixtures where you will en- 
joy its benefits as you work. Look for it in a few months. 





G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps will provide an abun- 
dance of comfortable light in floor and table lamps for 
your home. The model above, combining a G-E CIRC- 
LINE with a G-E 3-Lite bulb gives twice as much useful 
reading light as the best prewar “Better Sight’’ portable 
lamp. Fixture manufacturers are designing CIRCLINE 
floor and table lamps suitable for a wide range of interiors. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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t U.S. and Britain now are ready to place their relations on a firm basis; are 
agreed on terms on which postwar trade and finance will be conducted. 

That's assuming, of course, that Congress agrees, as it very likely will. 

For Britain, once Congress countersigns the deal: 

Lend-Lease debt of $25,000,000,000 net will be erased for $650,000,000 which 
U.S. will lend. All but about $5,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease had been used up or 
offset by reverse Lend-Lease. Britain gets a bargain price on that. 

A drawing account of $3,750,000,000 will be set up, usable over 6 years. 

Interest will be payable only on dollars actually used. Interest will not 
start to run until Jan. 1, 1951. It then will be at a 2 per cent rate. 














you Loan repayment will be in 50 annual installments starting Dec. 31, 195l. 
mps Thus, Britain gets a good deal, getS assurance of new capital to restart 
are after a war that had left her rather flat broke. It permits her, once at work 
- again, to live pretty much in the style to which she had become accustomed. 


U.S., on its part, gets assurance of these things: 











G-E A trade war, involving currency manipulation, import quotas, subsidies of 
, = many fancy varieties, will be avoided by the major trading nations. 
— Trade blocs will be discouraged in U.S.-British trade areas. 

Empire preference stays, but it is not to be extended or enlarged. 
G-E Currencies gradually will be stabilized on a modified gold-exchange basis; 
a will not be permitted to enter a devaluation race if U.S.-Britain have their way. 


Dollars earned by British Empire countries, after a year, will be spendable 
in U.S. free from British control. That opens new trade opportunities for U.S. 

This country, in other words, is to be given its chance to try a hand in 
leadership of world finance and trade; is to have assurance that the policies it 
favors for world trade will apply among the major trading nations of the world. 
That's because a U.S.-British agreement on world trade policy will bring many 
other nations into line; will set the pattern for the bulk of world trade. 


As a result of an assured supply of U.S. dollars as working capital..... 
Less, not more, pressure for socialization is likely to be felt in Britain. 
Control over British imports, over currency, over industry can be relaxed 

somewhat more rapidly. Without dollar credits, Britain faced a hard row. 

Britain can operate more like a solvent concern, less like a receivership. 
If loaded with debt and short on outside working capital, Britain would have 
been under very great pressure to accept tight regimentation, rigid government 
control over operation of the whole economy. That now may be avoided. — 

Even so, the British are unlikely to squander the dollars offered to then, 
are unlikely to go on any buying spree in U.S. They really have 6 years to get 
shifted around to a position fror which they can earn their way in the world. 

We give you much more of t‘:is story on pages ll and 62. 








There isn't any doubt that U.S. is to make available to the world large num- 
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bers of dollars; that billions will be loaned directly or provided through new 
world machinery for banking and currency stabilization. 

Doubt, however, concerns when buyers abroad can spend their dollars, when 
there will be goods enough to supply the domestic market and the foreign as well. 

Things that people want most to buy seem about as scarce four months after 
the end of war as they did when industry was fully engaged in war work. Demands 
of the U.S. public are growing, and many will not be satisfied in 1946. 

Foreign buyers apparently will simply have to wait their turn. 








Just to show where the Supply situation standS.eeeee 

Auto output will lag far behind demand all through 1946 and longer. Labor 
trouble is holding up production now. The 1945 production will be negligible. 

Radios, refrigerators, washing machines are dribbling into stores, but will 
not figure prominently in 1945 Christmas trade. Output is far under estimates. 

Men's clothing is acutely short and will be short until second half, 1946. 

Gasoline is abundant and tires should gradually become available. 

Most foods are reasonably abundant and there seems little to be concerned 
about in that field. Pork products should appear again within a few weeks. 

Housing is the new critical shortage and is rapidly growing worse. Some 
alarm is being shown by high officials over the slowness with which home building 
has revived. Use of priorities on materials may help that situation gradually. 








Mystery of the continuing shortages is not easily explained. 

Tax law changes have been a factor. Some kinds of goods should begin to 
come to market early in 1946 when taxes will take 38 per cent, not 80 per cent, 
of profits for many producers and distributors. It has paid to hoard. 

Strikes are a factor, but a minor one in most industries. 

Price controls, in some lines, are serving to cause manufacturers to turn 
out nonessential goods that offer higher profit margins than essential goods. 

Inventory accumulation in anticipation of rising prices is a factor of very 
great importance; is probably the most important single factor behind the pres- 
ent shortage mystery. Everybody is scrambling to get hold of raw materials and 
semifinished goods before an expected price rise occurs. Result is that mate- 
rials are being dispersed and not concentrated in production of goods of the 
kind that the public is clamoring for most loudly. 

U.S. public probably is paying the price for a sudden end to war controls; is 
going without goods for a longer period than would have been necessary if the 
urge to get back to normal had not dominated White House decisions. 














Strike situation will tend to clear if an auto-strike settlement is made. 

Chance of an auto-strike settlement by early January is good. 

A steel strike still is in sight, but chances of avoiding it are better. 

Real postwar strike wave seems more probable for spring and summer, 1946, 
than for winter, 1945-46. Labor's position now is less strong than later. 











A wage-rate rise is a near certainty for most big employers. 

A price rise will follow wage rises in most industries; will cover cost of 
wage increases as a rule, and sometimes a little more than the cost. 

Trend of prices very definitely is upward in most industrial lines. 

Price control is under greater and greater strain, now that other controls 
are removed, with the result that important adjustments seem very probable. 

Inflation in prices, in wage rates, in incomes still is dominant pressure. 
Deflation is unlikely to get the upper hand until inflation has run more of its 
course; until there are greater excesses than are likely in 1946 or 1947. 

It's the path of least resistance to let prices rise a bit now. 














See also pages 14, 20, 54, 89. 
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“Surps, AUTOS, PLANES—I’ve stayed awake in 
all of ’em all over the world, but how I'll hit 
that sack tonight! Gee, it’s good to see a Pull- 
man bed again!” 


**Well, Soldier, I know that lots of Pullman space 
is needed to get you fellows home, so I felt pretty 
good rayself when the ticket salesman said there 
was room for me!” 


PULLMAN The safest, most comfortable way of going _— fast! 


Copyright 1945, The Pullman Company 
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The shape illustrated above can be had at 
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CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT db 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to pay 
a State unemployment tax in a State 
where your company has no place of busi- 
ness. The U.S. Supreme Court rules that 
the State of Washington may assess un- 
employment compensation taxes against a 
nonresident shoe company whose salesmen 
live in the State and solicit orders there 
subject to their home-office approval. 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge higher prices for the 
radio parts that you manufacture. The 
Office of Price Administration revised 
manufacturers’ ceiling prices for radio 
parts to bring them more in line with 1941 
prices plus industry increase factors. Re- 
tail prices for radio sets are unchanged. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT grant your workers a 
wage increase without getting Government 
approval if you are engaged in the build- 
ing and construction business. The War 
Labor Board extends indefinitely the re- 
quirement that all wage changes in the 
construction industry must be O.K.’d, re- 
gardless of whether the changes would in- 
volve application for higher price ceilings. 
The new Wage Adjustment Board of the 
Labor Department is the approving agency. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, use 
fabrics obtained under an expired rating 
order except to make types of items speci- 
fied by your original order or to fill rated 
orders. The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration restricts the use of such materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN in some cases pay lower 
freight rates on new automobiles that you 
ship in railroad carlots after Jan. 23, 1946. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders that the maximum carload rates for 
autos shipped in interstate commerce be 
reduced to 85% of present first-class rates. 
This supersedes an earlier ICC order that 
called for a cut to 75% of present rates. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be reimbursed, as 
a cost-plus contractor, for expenditures that 
result from errors of your clerical staff. 
The War Department’s Board of Contract 
Appeals rules that one contractor was not 
chargeable for discounts not taken and 


and administrative decisions. 


federal excise taxes unnecessarily paid be. 
cause of clerical errors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell cotton thread at 
your own price. OPA suspends its price 
controls over various types of thread at 
all selling levels. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
pay an income tax on that part of your 
business income which you turn over to 
another person in accordance with terms 
of a will. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
a partner, who was bequeathed his de. 
ceased partner’s interest in their business, 
subject to payment of stated amounts to 
his widow, may deduct from his net jn. 
come the amounts of these payments, 


* * * 


YOU CAN act as a Government agent 
in selling surplus machine tools and ma- 
chinery if you are a manufacturer, dealer 
or distributor of new or old machinery, 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp. is in- 
viting those established in the machinery 
business to act as its licensed dealers, with 
sales commissions of 124% per cent, 


to & * 


YOU CAN deal with the Chinese Sup- 
ply Commission in Washington in selling 
goods for export to China. This agency 
has been reorganized to handle all Chinese 
Government procurements in the U.S. 
from private concerns and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. China has now dropped import 
controls over most commodities, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be re- 
quired to extend the one-year employment 
right of a reinstated veteran because he is 
thrown out of work by a strike. Selective 
Service Headquarters rules that such time 
lost by a veteran counts against his one- 
year guaranteed employment under the 
Selective Service Act, regardless of whether 
he is a participant. An exception is made of 
those whose actual re-employment is de- 
layed by plant shutdowns, 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture and sell brushes 
without restrictions if pig or hog bristles 
are used. OPA removes these restrictions. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Fresh, eager, youthful—the new 1946 
Ford is the smartest Ford ever built. 
From bright, massive grille to color- 
ful, two-tone interiors—it’s every inch 
a beauty ... Advanced in style—and 
in comfort, performance and econ- 
omy, too. Here’s a car with new 
multi-leaf springing for a smooth, 
level ride. A car with new hydraulic 
brakes—extra-large and self-centering 
—for quick, smooth, quiet stops. And 
here’s a car with new stepped-up 
power—plus new over-all economy. 
Two great engines to choose from: the 
V-8, now increased from 90 to 100 
horsepower—the 90 horsepower Six... 
Yes, everywhere you look you’ll finc 
advancements. See thissmart new 194 
Ford now—at your dealer’s showroom. 


FORD~- MOTOR COMPA NY 


Tune in... THE FORD SHOW. . . CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P.M., ES. T. 
THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P. M., E. S.T. 

















Full speed ahead on NEW 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Since the war ended, thousands upon thousands of new telephones 
have been produced and installed. 
























Hundreds of miles of telephone cable have rolled out of Western 
Electric plants to provide more circuits for you. 

Central office switchboards and other equipment are being 
manufactured with all possible speed. 

Much of this equipment is extremely complex—not only to 
make but also to fit into the Bell System network, Naturally short- 
ages caused by four years of war cannot be made up for overnight. 

Supplying materials and equipment for the Bell System’s 
$2,000,000,000 construction program promises record peacetime 
volume and a level of employment at Western Electric higher 
than in the years immediately preceding the war. 

It’s a mighty big job, but you can count on us to do it fast and 
well—with all the “know how” gained in our long experience as 


supply unit of the Bell System. 


Western Eleciric 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


i 


iy 


Buy all the 
Victory Bonds 
you can— 
and keep them! 







One of many giant presses which apply 
lead sheathing to the miles of tele- 
phone cable needed by the Bell System. 


In our factories, thousands of men and 
women are building complicuted central 
office equipments with al! possible speed. 
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EFFECT OF LOAN TO BRITAIN: 
SIGNAL FOR WORLD FINANCING 


Outlook for Quick Establishment of International Fund and Bank 


Anglo-American agreement 
as basis of joint action 
to lessen trade controls 


The task of setting the world up in 
business again should start soon in a big 
way. The Administration stands ready to 
pledge $13,825,000,000 for use in rebuild- 
ing world industry and trade. Other na- 
tions are expected to add $5,925,000,000 
in gold and dollars to this sum. 

First steps. A signal for postwar recon- 
struction will be given when, as expected, 
Congress consents to a financial settlement 
with Great Britain involving $4,400,000,- 
000 in U.S. dollar credits. Once that set- 
tlement, already signed and _ sealed, is 
counter-signed by the House and Senate, 
these things will follow: 

A credit line of $3,750,000,000 will be 
set up for use by Britain to get industry 
and trade going again, Another $650,000,- 
000 will settle Lend-Lease accounts and 





—Harris & Ewing : 
LORD KEYNES 
A financially bolstered Britain... 


DECEMBER 14, 1945 


complete delivery of items in the “pipe 
line” at the time Japan surrendered. 

An International Monetary Fund is ex- 
pected to start operations early in 1946. 
That will make available $8,800,000,000 
to member nations, including $2,750,000,- 
000 in U.S. dollars and some $955,500,- 
000 in gold. 

An International Bank promises to start 
at the same time as the Fund, gradually 
making available $9,100,000,000 for re- 
construction and development loans. The 
U.S. contribution to the Bank is $3,175,- 
000,000. 

Export-Import Bank loans can be ex- 
pected to speed up. France already is 
down for $550,000,000 to complete Lend- 
Lease contracts, and is seeking more. 
Smaller advances have been arranged for 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Tur- 
key and Latin-American countries. Alto- 
gether, this agency has $3,500,000,000 to 
loan, of which less than a third has been 
committed. 

Russia and China are expected to apply 
for large credits in the near future, with 
advances depending upon policy decisions 
that these countries make. 

Loans and credits, in fact, are only fore- 
runners to persuade the rest of the world 
to accept trading practices that the United 
States favors. These practices are designed 
to permit every country to be able to buy 
and sell anywhere on equal terms. They 
are expected to be indorsed in a forthcom- 
ing world trade conference designed to 
give birth to an International Trade Or- 
ganization. ; 

The basic purpose of the British credit 
is to gain support for the U.S. view. It 
means essentially that a trade war is un- 
likely to start; that the trend will be away 
from exclusive trading blocks, barter deals, 
and blocked-currency arrangements. Con- 
trols over exports and imports are expected 
gradually to relax. 

The architect of this plan is Assistant 
Secretary of State William L. Clayton, 
who won the British to his views on com- 
mercial policy early in the negotiations. To 


enable Britain to apply that policy, how- 
ever, requires a loan, the terms of which 
were drafted after long discussions be- 
tween the U.S. delegation, steered by 
Treasury Secretary Vinson and his assist- 
ant, Harry D. White, on one side, and 
Lord Halifax and his expert, Lord Keynes, 
on the other side of the table. 

Terms. The British credit, thus, provides 
the key to Mr. Clayton’s policy, and its 
details indicate just how that policy is to 
be carried out. Under terms of the settle- 
ment. the British get these things: 

A credit of $3,750,000,000 to become 
available as soon as Congress authorizes 
it. That credit can be drawn at any time 
and in any amount until Dec. 31, 1951. 

Repayment is to begin five years after 
the loan is approved by Congress, and is 
to be made in 50 annual installments. The 
British, thus, probably have until the year 
2001 to repay. 

Interest is to be calculated at 2 per 
cent, but, because of the five-year grace 
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e«. will have world-wide effects 
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—Wide World 


BRITISH DEPRESSION 
... keeping a nation on its feet... 


period, it figures out at 1.62 per cent over 
OS years. 

Lend-Lease is written off for $650,000,- 
000. During the war, the British received 
$29,000,000,000 in Lend-Lease aid, offset 
by approximately $4,000,000,000 in re- 
verse Lend-Lease. Almost $20,000,000,- 
000 worth of Lend-Lease goods has been 
used up. Surplus U.S. property left in 
Britain and U.S. Army installations there 
account for around $5,000,000,000 at cost. 


Britain is to get this property, plus some’ 


$118,000,000 worth of goods on order 
when the war ended, for $650,000,000, and 
is to pay that sum, with 2 per cent inter- 
est, over the same 55-year period. 

Interest on the amounts the British owe 
is to be forgiven in any year Britain has 
meager gold and dollar reserves and fails 
to earn enough in world trade to make 
ends meet. The trade position will be con- 
sidered bad when, over a five-year period, 
exports and services yield less than $3,464,- 
000,000 a year on the average. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is to be the judge 
of export earnings. 

The United States, however, will not 
forgive interest payments unless other 
countries to which Britain owes money 
also cancel interest. Nor can Britain pay 
off other debts and then ask for an interest 
waiver on the dollar debt. For waiver pur- 
poses, debt reductions to other countries 
are to be limited to $175,000,000 a year. 

Underlying purpose of the waiver clause 
is to avoid a situation where Britain 
might owe money but could not pay it, 
as after the first World War. Britain’s old 
war debt remains on the books at $4,368,- 
000,000—only $32,000,000 less than the 
proposed credit. 
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—Official British 
BRITISH RECONSTRUCTION 
... is part of the program 


British concessions. Those are the 
major concessions proposed by the United 
States in extending the credit. In balancing 
these concessions, the British agree to do 
these things: 

Exchange. Pounds earned in current 
trading can be exchanged freely for dollars 
by countries in the sterling area. That 
means that, if Egypt sells cotton to Eng- 
land for pounds, and wants to use the pro- 
ceeds to buy machinery in the U.S., the 
British will change the pounds into dollars. 

The London dollar pool is to be relaxed 
so that members of the sterling area can 
buy in either British or U.S.—or other— 


markets. During the war, dollar spending 
by the British Empire, Egypt, Iraq, Pales- 
tine and Iceland was controlled by this 
pool. Canada and Newfoundland were not 
in the sterling bloc. 

Controls over foreign exchange generally 
also are to be relaxed by Britain so far as 
current buying and selling is concerned 
Thus, if Sweden sells timber to Britain, pay- 
ment may be made in dollars so that 
Sweden can buy trucks from this country 
Likewise, Swedish newsprint sold to the 
United States may be paid for with pounds 
to buy woolens from Britain. 

This agreement will require Britain to 
rewrite a number of money agreements al- 
ready negotiated with Sweden, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, France and other coun- 
tries in Western Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area. After one year, only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances can exchange con- 
trols and currency restrictions be used. 

Import controls also are to be lifted 
after a year, so that neither the United 
States nor Britain can discriminate against 
the other country’s products. That means 
that Britain cannot buy Brazilian cotton 
and refuse to buy U.S. cotton. Import 
concessions can continue, however, where 
third countries maintain blocked-currency 
balances, or where special assistance is 
needed for a country whose economy has 
been disrupted by war. 

The British sterling debt of $14,000 
000,000. also is to be settled. During war, 
Britain had to buy vast quantities of ma- 
terials from India, Egypt, Latin America 
and elsewhere, and could supply no goods 
in exchange. These balances have been 
blocked in London. Now Britain proposes 
a three-way settlement: 

First, a portion of the blocked ster- 
ling will be released without strings, 
so that these amounts can be ex- 
changed for dollars or francs or other 
currencies. 

Second, another portion will be re- 
leased by installments, beginning in 
1951. 

Third, the balance will be written 
off or scaled down by India, Egypt, 
South Africa and other countries in 
recognition of Britain’s war contri- 
bution. 

India and countries in the Middle East, 
thus, have prospects of getting dollars to 
buy U.S. products in a year or before. 

A cash transfer im sterling, worth $50, 
000,000, also is to be made to the United 
States, on request, for the purchase of land 
and buildings in Britain, or for establish- 
ing educational programs. This transfer is 
to be subtracted from dollar payments 
made by Britain. 

Basically, the dollar credit is expected 
to pry Britain loose from the currency and 
trade practices that war forced; practices 
that demanded dollar hoarding and strict 
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controls over exports and imports. Without 
dollars now, Britain would be forced. to 
continue to buy in markets where pounds 
are acceptable, to arrange barter deals 
where British products could be exchanged 
for raw materials, and to be extremely 
cautious in spending dollars. 

With dollars the British can ease a 
number of controls. In the first place, the 
credit can be used to buy more U.S. 
machinery, trucks, building materials and 
food. It also will provide what amounts to 
a bank balance, so that the British can 
trade more freely in other currencies. 

Over the next five years, Britain will 
have to buy more than she can sell. Raw 
materials must be imported for British 
manufacturers, food for British . workers, 
and homes and factories must be repaired 
and rebuilt. All told, in this period Brit- 
ain is expected to spend $6,000,000,000 
more than she can earn. The dollar credit 
is designed to tide the British over this 
period, to set them on their feet. Without 
this credit, the British people would be 
forced to tighten their belts, to accept de- 
pression living standards until they could 
recover by their own efforts. 

A financially bolstered Britain also will 
have world-wide effects. Before the war, 
Britain was the world’s largest buyer of 
products, and, next to the U. S., the world’s 
largest seller of goods. Thus, Britain’s 
trade practices influence trade practices of 
a large part of the world. The dollar loan 
is proposed to pave the way for a joint 
Anglo-American set of business rules. 

The Bretton Woods program prom- 
ises to be affected first. Acceptance by 
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Loans and credits are forerunners ... 
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Parliament of the dollar credit probably is 
to be accompanied by acceptance of Bret- 
ton Woods, and enough countries are ex- 
pected to follow the British lead to beat 
the December 31 dead line. 

The Monetary Fund in this program calls 
for a pool of $8,800,000,000 worth of world 
currencies, of which $2,750,000.000 is to be 
in dollars. This Fund is to be used to en- 
able member countries to keep the value 
of their currencies relatively stable, so that 
world traders can be reasonably sure of 
getting value received. 

Great importance is attached by U.S. 
officials to Britain’s agreement to relax 
money controls within a year. Under the 
Bretton Woods plan, a five-year transition- 
al period is provided during which exchange 
controls and other restrictions could be 
maintained. That period now is expected 
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SECRETARY VINSON 
-.. to persuade rest of the world... 


to be shortened if the Fund starts operat- 
ing next year, because of Britain’s promises. 

Before Fund operations can begin, how- 
ever, currency values must be settled, and 
they present troublesome problems. A 
further discussion of Europe’s money 
troubles is given on page 62. 

World Bank operations are not expected 
to prove difficult after the British loan 
and the Monetary Fund go into effect. 
This Bank is to function like the Export- 
Import Bank, guaranteeing loans for ap- 
proved purposes in any currency. 

Trade principles embodied in the 
Anglo-American agreement, besides sub- 
scribing to general policies to expand 
world commerce. call for these actions: 

Tariffs are to be reduced substantially 
by special agreements 

Trade preferences, such as Britain’s 
Imperial preferences, also are to be re- 








—Acme 
LORD HALIFAX 
-.. to accept U. S. trading practices? 


duced, and no preferences are to be in- 
creased or new preferences introduced. 

Import quotas are to be allowed on 
farm products when a domestic surplus 
is present. The United States, thus, could 
restrict imports of cotton or wheat. 

Embargoes and export quotas also 
would be permitted when countries face 
acute shortages of products under control. 

Import and export restrictions also 
would be permitted to safeguard trade 
balances. This would permit Britain to reg- 
ulate imports and exports during recon- 
struction. However, such restrictions are 
to be applied equally to all] countries. 

Subsidies to aid exports or to support 
internal prices are frowned upon, and sub- 
sidies to enlarge any country’s share of the 
world market for goods are banned. 

State trading by countries like Russia, 
and, perhaps, Britain in some raw mate- 
rials, is to be conducted so as to treat all 
other countries equally. 

Private agreements to fix prices of 
goods, control output, divide markets or 
boycott particular firms would be “curbed.” 

Commodity agreements by govern- 
ments would be sanctioned, but consuming 
countries would be given an equal voice 
in the operation of such agreements with 
producing countries. Thus, England would 
share in a cotton or wheat agreement as a 
consumer, while the U.S. could exercise a 
consumer’s voice in a rubber ortin program. 

The British credit agreement is planned 
as a forward step in world business co- 
operation, and is to be presented to Con- 
gress and Parliament on this basis 
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A REMEDY FOR STRIKES? 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S FORMULA 


How Fact-Finding Boards and Limited Pay-Price Rises Would Work 


Prospect of recommended 
wage increases that. would 
average about 15 per cent 


President Truman now is offering his 
“cure” for strikes. That “cure” is divided 
in two parts. One part calls for fact-find- 
ing legislation, coupled with restrictions 
against strikes. It marks the first time in 
nearly 13 years of power that the Admin- 
istration has asked Congress for restraints 
on unions. The other part calls for some 
new easing of price ceilings to offset wage 
increases. 

Mr. Truman already is testing the fact- 
finding technique in three major wage dis- 
putes. One fact-finding board is studying 
the wage structure of the oil industry with 
a view to recommending increases. Two 
other boards will make similar studies in 
the automobile and steel industries unless 
wage disputes in those industries are settled 
soon. What the conclusions of these boards 
will be now is becoming apparent. Recom- 
mendations are likely to be as follows: 


Wages. There is no doubt that the fact 
finders will recommend wage increases. 
Such increases have been promised workers 
by President Roosevelt and by President 
Truman to offset loss of wartime overtime 
pay. Industry is willing to make some wage 
adjustments, but not the 30 per cent in- 
crease that labor is asking. It is up to the 
fact finders to decide how much individual 
companies or industries can raise wages 
without touching off a race between wages 
and prices. It may be found that some con- 
cerns can pay up to 20 per cent more, 
others only 8 to 10 per cent more. The 
average increase for industry as a whole is 
expected to be around 15 per cent. 

Prices. The fact finders can be expected 
to recommend price relief for those con- 
cerns that cannot pay higher wages under 
present price ceilings. The amount of that 
price relief will depend largely upon 
whether workers’ earnings are found to 
have kept pace with the cost of living 
since the war started. Price increases will 
be only moderate in any case. 

The Administration is committed to 
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holding the price line against inflation, but 
present policy offers a way out for the fact 
finders to recommend wage increa.es for 
those workers whose hourly wage rates 
have fallen behind the cost of living. The 
Government now is encouraging price in- 
creases to bring hourly earnings to 33 per 
cent above January, 1941. The 33 per cent 
figure is used because the cost of living is 
found to have risen that much between 
January, 1941, and September, 1945. This 
is slightly more than the former official es- 
timate of around 30 per cent. 

Fact-finding machinery. Although he 
already is using the fact-finding approach 
as a means of settling some disputes, Pres- 
ident Truman wants the backing of Con- 
gress. When he now appoints a fact-find- 
ing board, he has no way of preventing or 
stopping strikes while the board is making 
its investigation. The plan he has suggest- 
ed to Congress would place a temporary 
curb on strikes while wage issues were 
being studied. Fact-finding would not be 
considered a cure for all strikes, and would 
be used only in disputes affecting the pub- 
lic interest. No machinery is contemplated 
to handle minor disputes. 

If Congress concurs in the Truman idea, 
the fact-finding system will work as fol- 
lows: 

Certification. When a dispute in a 
major industry threatens to culminate in 
a strike, the Secretary of Labor will certify 
that fact to the President. This step will 
not be taken until negotiation and con- 
ciliation have failed to bring agreement, or 
until the workers and employers have re- 
fused to submit to arbitration. 

Fact-finding board. Five days after the 
dispute has been certified to him, the Presi- 
dent must appoint a board of three mem- 
bers to investigate the differences between 
the workers and employers and make rec- 
ommendations for settlement. The board is 
given 20 days to make its study and re- 
port, unless it is found that more time is 
needed, in which case an extension will be 
granted. 

Ban on striking. The workers will be 
prohibited from striking from the time 
the case is certified to the President un- 
til five days after the board has made 
its report. Normally, this would amount 
to 30 days. 

Investigating powers. The fact-finding 
board will have power to subpoena com- 
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pany and union records as well as persons. 
This makes it possible for the fact finders 
to look into the companies’ financial af- 
fairs with a view to determining whether 
they can afford to pay wage increases with- 
out raising prices. 

Findings of the board. Neither em- 
ployers nor workers will have to accept the 
recommendations of the board. A company 
can refuse to pay any recommended wage 
increase, and a union will be tree to strike 
as long as it pleases if it rejects the board 
recommendation. Mr. Truman. however, is 
relying upon public opinion to force voth 
sides to come to terms once the facts have 
been published. 

Mr. Truman’s fact-finding idea bears no 
resemblance to the plan for settling strikes 
that was used during the war. It*is designed 
to prevent strikes in major industries, in- 
stead of trying to stop strikes once they 
have started. There is no provision for 
mediation or arbitration. 

History of fact finding. The railroad 
industry is providing the pattern for the 
strike-prevention technique that Mr. Tru- 
man now is advancing. That industry has 
had few major strikes since fact-finding 
was started in 1926 under the Railway 
Labor Act—an Act that provides, how- 
ever, somewhat more elaborate machinery 
for processing disputes than the Truman 
plan. 

Fact-finding reports in railroad disputes 
often prove displeasing to one side or the 
other, but, in general, they are accepted. 
In most instances where wages have been 
involved, the reports have recommended 
Increases. Strikes usually have been averted 
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even though the un‘on in- 
volved did not always thin‘ 
the wage increase was high 
enough. 

Management sometimes 
complains that unions usually 
fare better from fact-finding 
reports than employers, but, 
despite this complaint, the 
unions are louder in their op- 
position to the new Truman 
proposal than employers. 
Labor and management at- 
titudes can be summed up as 
follows: 

The unions object prin- 
cipally to yielding their right 
to strike during the 30-day 
“cooling off” period that is 
proposed. This is considered 
a form of strikebreaking by 
Government. There is no ob- 
jection on the part of the un- 
ions to presenting facts in a 
labor dispute to the public, 
but the unions contend that 
this can be done without the 
no-strike provision. It is 
argued by some labor people 
that the Railway Labor Act has not op- 
erated in the best interest of the workers, 
because, they sav, wages in the rail indus- 
try are lower than wages in comparable in- 
dustries. Unions also are fearful that legis- 
lation of the kind that is now proposed 
would be the opening wedge for more re- 
strictive laws later. 

Management advocated some form of 
fact-finding machinery at the recent Labor- 
Management Conference, but 








minimizing strikes. The accompanying 
chart shows that October, 1945, set a new 
high in the number of man-days_ lost 
through strikes, a total of 7,800,000. This 
surpassed the previous known record of 
7,113,000 man-days lost in April, 1941. 
November, 1945, probably will show an 
even higher number of days lost through 
strikes than October. If the strike in the 
General Motors Corporation plants con- 
tinues well into this month, the idleness 
figure for December also may be near an 
all-time high. 

What Mr. Truman is doing in coming 
forward with his plan at this time is to ap- 
ply a new form of Government pressure 
in an effort to settle some of the strikes 
that are delaying reconversion. Presi- 
dent Truman’s announcement that he 
intended to appoint a fact-finding board 
to study the General Motors dispute 
was followed by an immediate resump- 
tion of wage negotiations between the 
United Auto Workers’ union and corpo- 
ration officials. Employers and unions 
in other fields indicated greater willing- 
ness to bargain issues that had seemed 
insurmountable. 

An early settlement of the General 
Motors dispute could provide a pattern 
for settlement of disputes in steel and other 
industries. It also would lessen the need for 
antistrike legislation. Mr. Truman then 
might find Congress reluctant to pass his 
bill. But if the auto strike continues and 
steel is threatened with a shutdown, even 
more drastic “cures” than the one pro- 
posed by Mr. Truman may emerge from 
Congress. 





favored limiting its use on a 
national icale to disputes 















directly affecting the public 
health and safety. Mr. Tru- 
man goes further, includes all 
disputes that seriously affect 
the public interest. 
Employers a! 
ing the Truman idea that fact 
finders should have access to 
company records. They fear 
this will give Government 
representatives a chance to 
pry too closely into such mat- 
ters as prices and _ profits. 
There also is some fear that 
genuine collective bargaining 
will not be possible when 
either side to a dispute feels 
that it will be to its advan- 
tage to submit its case to a 
fact-finding panel. 
Congress will weigh Mr. 
Truman’s proposal against a 
background of a rising strike 
trend and failure of the La- 
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ARMED FORCES’ RECONVERSION: 
DISCHARGES AND RECRUITING 


Aim of 2,260,000 in Army-Navy-Air Establishment for Peacetime 


Effects of monthly shift 
with 275,000 going in and 
1,500,000 mustering out 


This country now is building the largest 
peacetime Army and Navy in its history. 
At the same time, the wartime services are 
being torn down with record speed. The 
shift is occurring with somewhat more 
smoothness than the armed forces had ex- 
pected. 

Men are pouring out of the wartime 
military services at the rate of more than 
1,500,000 each month. And they are enter- 
ing the postwar services at the rate of 
about 275,000 each month. Of those enter- 


‘ing the armed forces, 225,000 are volun- 


teering, with. 60,000 entering the Navy and 
165,000 joining the Army. Another 50,000 
are drafted, and most of these are going 
into the Army. 

When this process is completed, on the 
basis of present plans, the United States 
will possess a permanent military force of 
the following size: 

In the Army will be 1,100,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the Air Forces. That is the num- 
ber to be asked of Congress. They will 
compose a highly mechanized force seven 
times the size of the prewar Army, and 
costing about $2,000.000.000 a year to 
maintain. This force. eventually will be 
made up entirely of volunteers. About half 
of these troops will be on occupation duty 
initially, 200.000 in Japan and from 200,- 
000 to 400,000 in Germany. 

In the Army Air Forces alone will be 
500,000 men and probably 6.500 planes. 
A quarter of the wartime strength, the fu- 
ture air power will be more than 10 times 
the prewar size. All will be volunteers. 
Cost will be $1,500,000,000 or more a year, 
including funds for a large air-research 
group. 

In the Navy will be 557,000 officers 
and men, plus 108,000 in the. Marine 
Corps. Some 1,080 major ships will be 
kept from the wartime fleet. The emphasis 
will be on naval air power, with an unde- 
termined number of new carrier squadrons 
as the basis of a potent striking force. The 
cost will be at least $2,500,000,000 a year. 

This adds up to an over-all military 
force of 2,260,000 men or more. The an- 
nual cost will be at least $6,000,000,000, or 
nearly six times the cost of this country’s 
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armed forces in 1939. As the services even- 
tually will be composed of volunteers, the 
cost may have to be increased to cover 
new inducements in order to get men. The 
Air Forces and Navy feel that they can 
hold enough men with the present induce- 
ments, but the Army is not sure. 

Meanwhile, the process of tearing down 
wartime services has reached this point: 

The Army has released 40 per cent of 
its peak wartime strength, and expects to 
be down to half of its 8,500,000 peak by 
the end of this month. The weekly de- 
mobilization rate now is 260,000, higher 
than in late November but still under the 
October rate when the bulk of surplus men 
were released. 

What is left of the wartime Army con- 
sists of 4,700,000 officers and men on duty 
in the remaining 63 divisions. Twenty-six 
divisions have been inactivated. Most of 
the older combat veterans are out of the 
Army. Virtually all of the Army units now 
in this country are not tactically organized 
to fight on short notice. 

But the remaining man power and equip- 
ment and the basic organization of the 
wartime Army are still a potent weapon. 
Divisions now on occupation duty are 
manned and equipped for combat. Few 
senior officers have been released as yet. 
And the nucleus of Regular Army men has 
now reached about 300,000 officers and 
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men, considerably higher than in prewar 
days. 

The Air Forces are demobilizing some. 
what faster than the rest of the Army, 0f 
the wartime total of 235 air groups, 185 re. 
main. All could go into combat immediate. 


four-motored bombers are being declared 
surplus, however. 

Sizable air units are being kept in and 
near Japan and in Europe. And both fighter 
and bomber crews.are being kept to man 
them. Final air occupation forces probably 
will be 20 per cent of the wartime peak. 

The Navy has released 25 per cent of 
its wartime strength. It has discharged 
813,967 sailors, 136,694 marines and 61, 
839 coastguardsmen, for a naval total of 
1,012,500. The process of laying up surplus 
ships is under way. 

The fleet is now occupied with bringing 
home Army and Navy personnel, in get- 
ting general repairs and in deactivation. It 
is no longer organized for combat. But it is 
still the world’s largest and most modem 
Navy. 

The men and women in the wartime 
Navy totaled 3,300,000, now they number 
2,300,000. By next September, the present 
nucleus of 425,000 Regular Navy officers 
and men will be increased to 557,000, and 
all naval reservists should be released from 


ly, Air Forces officials say. Surplus planes | 
are being sold or scrapped. Few cc | } 
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What Happens to the Army’s Size 
AT WAR'S END 
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SUBTRACTIONS FROM THE SERVICE 





.. . what's left is still a potent weapon 


active duty. Meanwhile, they are being 
teased at the rateeof 97,800 each week. 

That is the picture at present. It shows 
the wartime services stripped of their most 
experienced combat men and more than a 
third down from their peak strength. It 
also shows a nucleus of about 720,000 ca- 
rer regulars and a large remaining num- 
br of wartime draftees who could be re- 
organized for combat rather quickly in 
case of another national emergency. 

To build up the forces, more men are 
bing brought into the Army and Navy at 
the rate of 9,000 daily by the draft and by 
recruiting. More may come in_ later 
through universal military training. These 
are all becoming major issues now, along 
with the question of over-all command of 
the armed forces. 


Selective Service is still furnishing 50,- 
000 men to the Army, 880 to the Navy 
and 240 to the Marine Corps each month. 

Local boards, which are inducting young 
men from 18 to 25, inclusive, are finding 
that all but the youngest brackets were 
thoroughly combed during the war. Those 
from 19 to 25 in most cases have been 
either drafted previously or exempted for 
physical or occupational reasons. 

As a result, most of the monthly draft 
quota comes from a pool of 960,000 youths 
in this country who are now 18 years old. 
The majority of these are just out of 
school and have no special occupation. Of 
the others within draft age brackets, most 
of those now being taken are farmers. Few 
who had industrial exemptions during the 
war have been released from them as yet. 
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Enlistment already is getting volunteers 
signed up at better than three times the 
rate of present draft inductions. 

Army recruiting brought in 12,000 vol- 
unteers in September, 65,000 in October 
and 81,000 in the first half of November. 
The present rate is about 165,000 a month. 

If this rate continues, an all-volunteer 
Army of 1,600,000 could be recruited by 
July, 1946. 

But the future rate of Army enlistments 
may be slowed if the war is declared offi- 
cially over early next year, as it might be. 
Reason for this is that many veterans now 
are signing up for a one-year period on 
the theory that otherwise they may be 
kept in for 18 months or two years. And, 
if the war were officially ended soon, all 
soldiers who were drafted into the service 
would be assured of getting out within 
six months. The same applies to draft-age 
civilians who are now signing up for 18 
months, to avoid a possibly longer in- 
duction. 

The Navy faces a different prospect. Its 
enlistment rate now is averaging 15,000 
men a month. It is working toward a 
monthly goal of 24,000 to fill out the Reg- 
ular Navy ranks. Unlike the Army, the 
Navy did increase the size of its regular 
establishment during the war, and now 
has 75 per cent of the career men it needs. 

In addition, some 20,000 men have 
switched from the wartime Naval Reserve 
to the Regular Navy since September. So 
the Navy feels that it should have no dif- 
ficulty in building up its permanent force 
to the planned 500,000 enlisted men during 
the next nine months. 

Universal military training may become 
the third method of making trained men 
available. As planned now, this would give 
all young men a year of some sort of train- 
ing, but would not put them directly into 
the Army or Navy. 

They may be given a year of basic, 
technical and educational training in Army- 
type camps. Or they may have four months 
of basic Army training at camp and eight 
months of National Guard, ROTC, techni- 
cal or factory training while living at home. 
In any case, the idea is to give all youths 
a background of basic military training to 
qualify them for future service in case of 
an. emergency, provided Congress agrees. 

It all adds up to this: While breaking 
up its wartime armed forces, the United 
States is building its strongest peacetime 
military organization. It has the best- 
equipped and still one of the largest armies 
in the world. It has the atomic bomb. It 
has the world’s largest and most modern 
Navy. It is keeping an Air Force far ahead 
of any other nation’s. And it has the most 
potent industrial organization in the world. 
It will be in a secure position for many 
years to come unless these forces are dis- 
sipated. 
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Evolution of U.S. Foreign Policy: 
Where the Decisions Originate 


Influence of Subordinates in Developing Ideas That Determine Action 


System for freezing Nazi 
assets in South America 
and Europe as illustration 


The American people learn on one day 
that this country’s foreign policy causes it 
to take a hand in the affairs of far-off Iran. 
On another day, the people learn that 
American marines are carrying out Ameri- 
can foreign policy in a distant corner .: 
China. At about the same time, acting on 
its foreign-policy line, the United States 
Government expresses its direct interest in 
what is going on in Bulgaria and Rumania, 
in Spain, in Argentina. 

All of this stirs speculation on how 
American foreign policy is born, and how 
‘it is reared. The public discovers that the 
United States is involved in many parts of 
the world. It hears on one occasion that 
the nation has a policy to cover one situa- 
tion, and that it appears to lack a policy 
to cover another situation. Maj. Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, until recently U.S. Ambas- 
sador to China, ‘has just told Congress he 
resigned because subordinates were un- 
dermining his efforts to apply what he as- 
sumed U.S. policy to be. In consequence, 
people express wonder about how policy is 
made, and who determines what the 
United States does or does not do as world 
problems arise. 

In what follows an effort is made to 
show the birth and growth of a specific 
policy. For purposes of illustration, the 
policy concerned is that related to control 
of German assets in the neutral countries 
of Europe. The United States woke up one 
day to find it had an interest in what hap- 
pened to the assets of Germany in places 
like Sweden and Switzerland. 

U.S. interest in German assets first 
dawned upon Treasury officials in April, 
1940, after the Nazis had invaded Den- 
mark and Norway. What the Treasury 
men suddenly saw was that, once the 
Nazis became the rulers of Denmark and 
Norway, they would claim title to Danish 
and Norwegian gold and securities in the 
United States. Danish and Norwegian as- 
sets thus would become German assets, 
useful to the Nazis both in the U.S. and 
in Europe. 

Two Treasury men in particular became 


excited about this possibility. A division . 


chief and a Treasury lawyer, both of 
whom long had felt deeply about the men- 
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ace of Nazism, put their heads together 
over the problem. The problem was to de- 
vise a line of policy and action that would 
deny the Nazis access to conquered assets 
and still be consistent with U.S. neutral- 
ity. The solution, the two men quickly 
concluded, was to interpret the Trading 
with the Enemy Act of 1917 to mean that 
the assets of any nation invaded by an ag- 
gressor power should be denied the aggres- 
sor. Such assets, when found within the 
United States, would be frozen and thus 


ok 


SECRETARY’S DOOR 


«through it pass the world’s problems 


unavailable for use against the victim or 
against such potential victims as the 
United States. 

A new U.S. policy thus was about to 
be born. First, however, there had to be 
approval at the top. The two Treasury 
men quickly arranged for conferences with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
Attorney General, and with State Depart- 
ment officials concerned with Denmark 
and Norway. As it turned out, pressure of 
events in Europe plus the hostile attitude 
of the Roosevelt Administration toward 
the Nazis made top approval of the new 
policy easy to obtain. So the policy was 
born, the birth announced by presidential 
proclamation, and Treasury employes were 
assigned to carry out the policy. 

From this small beginning in April, 
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1940, dozens of wartime governmental pol- 
icies and activities flowered. The foreign 
fund-freezing function, at the peak involy- 
ing $8,500,000,000 in assets, required new 
personnel and new divisions in both State 
and Treasury departments. Other officials, 
impressed by the new policy, now saw a 
need for controlling Nazi economic activi- 
ties in Latin America. There resulted the 
proclaimed-list policy, under which Nazi 
sympathizers were listed and publicly de- 
nied access to U.S. trade. When this 
threatened to deprive Latin 
America of useful businesses, 
U.S. officials in the State, 
Treasury and Commerce de- 
partments and other agencies 
conceived a replacement pol- 
icy, under which Nazi man- 
agers, money, and technicians 
were replaced by non-Nazis, 
Administration of these _poli- 
cies required the services of 
additional personnel in Wash 
ington and in the field, and 
the creation of new divisions. 

Attention turned from 
Latin America to Nazi eco- 
nomic activity in neutral areas 
of Europe by the autumn of 
1943. By that time, the mili- 
tary advantage had swung 
toward the Allies. Nazi lead- 
ers were reported to be hiding 
gold and jewels in neutral 
havens. German industrialists 
were putting more money into 
investments and branches in 
neutral areas. To U.S. officials 
most deeply concerned, this new interest of 
the Nazis in neutral territory meant that 
the top Nazis hoped to build nest eggs to 
finance a new rise to power years later. 

The 1940 policy of freezing funds in the 
United States could not get at Nazi nest 
eggs in neutral Europe. A new policy was 
needed. What was needed was a way to 
freeze and control enemy assets tucked 
away in neutral countries. 

The problem was apparent to Treasury 
officials who controlled foreign funds in 
the U.S., to State Department officers 
handling U.S. relations with European 
neutrals, and to Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration officers who licensed exports to 
the neutrals. It also was apparent to U.S. 
embassies and legations abroad. They be- 
gan cabling Washington for advice on what 
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to say to neutral citizens and governments 
suspected of sheltering Nazi assets. 

The Washington officials were unable to 
offer very helpful advice. No policy had 
yet been developed. Only the first step 
had been taken, that of meeting and rec- 
ognizing the problem. The next step was 
apparently taken in the autumn of 1943 
when a Treasury lawyer wrote a memoran- 
dum to his division chief, stating the ur- 
gency of the problem and suggesting a 
possible policy. There followed conferences 
and luncheons with the division chief, with 
Washington officials known to have influ- 
ence in the State Department and the 
White House, and with key officials in the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

Result was agreemert that the U.S. 
Government ought, as a matter of policy, 
to ask the neutral nations of Europe to 
freeze all assets of Axis nationals within 
their states. A policy statement to this ef- 
fect was agreed to by an interdepartmental 
committee, Resolutions to the same effect 
were indorsed at Bretton Woods by most 
of the United Nations. Thus, the idea of 
two Treasury workers in 1940 provided the 
germ for another policy three years later. 

Applying and administering the new 
policy created new problems. The three 
agencies concerned found it necessary to 
organize a working committee to co-ordi- 
nate their efforts. New personnel, in Wash- 
ington and abroad, were needed to help 
the neutrals uncover Nazi assets, devise 
diplomatic pressure when necessary, and 
prepare for management and disposal of 
the assets by the Allies. This last step, not 
yet agreed to by the neutrals, soon is to 
be the subject of negotiations between 
the Allies and the neutrals. 

Birth and growth of this U.S. policy 
on German assets illustrates how Govern- 
ment policy generally is born and devel- 
oped. This particular policy was born 
when two Treasury employes, career men, 
saw a problem in April, 1940, felt strongly 
about it, and devised a solution. Cabinet 
members and the President approved the 
policy, and Congress appropriated money 
to hire personnel. From this small begin- 
ning sprang a long line of additional poli- 
cies, culminating in the present far-reach- 
ing policy on the control of enemy assets 
in neutral territory. 

Administration of policy also takes place 
at the working level. Men far below Cabi- 
net rank ponder the cables from U.S. out- 
posts, and prepare replies. This is when 
broad, resounding statements of principle 
declaimed by public officials in speeches are 
translated into everyday working policy. 

There is no magic in either the birth or 
growth of U.S. policy. Mainly, it is a nat- 
ural process. Policy rarely springs full 
blown from a President or Secretary of 
State. They inherit it, amend it, approve it, 
worry about it, but seldom originate it. 
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How A Foreign Policy 
is Born And Reared: 








3. Government Employe 
Meets A Problem: 


The problem may be the result of trouble in a 
foreign country involving U.S. interests or com- 
plaints by U. S. citizens here or abroad 











2. The Policy Takes Shape: 


Employe talks problem over with colleagues or 
friends who are influential with key aides higher 
up in the administrative chain of organization. 
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&. Selling The New Policy: 
The employe’s chief, sold on the idea, starts pro- 
cedures rolling with memoranda and conferences, 
and by winning support from field missions. 

















4. The Formal Adoption: 


The policy, approved now by the Secretary, also 
gets approval from the White House and Cabinet. 
Instructions are cabled to field missions. 








8. The indoctrination: 


Special traveling missions of experts are sent to 
the field missions, just as a football coach sends 
in new signals with new players. 

















6. The Policy Applied: 


The new policy is directly tied into negotiations 
which may be going on between the U.S. and 
other countries, or special negotiations are begun 
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7. The Policy’s Care And Feeding: 


Daily cables between Washington and the field, 
and frequent reminders to White House and 
Congress keep the policy alive and active. 
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ARMY STORY OF PEARL HARBOR: 
SURPRISE AS WINNING WEAPON 


Testimony That Forces on Hand, if Alert, Could Have Foiled Attack 


Failure in Washington to 
recognize that Hawaii 
had not heeded warning 


The Army story of Pearl Harbor now is 
put into the record. This story adds some- 
thing more to the history of a period in 
which the highest officials of this nation 
felt certain that war was coming, but 
were caught with their guard down when 
it came. 

Army responsibility at Pearl Harbor was 
to defend that vital American base against 
possible attack. The Navy had the primary 
responsibility for reconnaissance and of- 
fensive air operations. 

‘The story of this period, from the 
Army point of view, now is given by Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall, who 
was Chief of Staff of the Army when the 
attack on Pearl Harbor came. Others of 
the men who were running the Army in 
1941 are telling what they know. One of 
these is Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, then 
Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of in- 
telligence, who was on the inside of the 
Army’s secret affairs. Another is Lieut. 
Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, who then was 
head of the Army’s War Plans Division. 

General Marshall has made public the 
letters he wrote Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, asking him not to divulge 
that the U. S. had broken the Japanese code. 

In the revelations by the Army leaders, 
there is nothing to show that the U.S. had 
promised to defend any cther nation’s 
territory except that of Canada. Plans were 
discussed with British, Chinese and Dutch 
officials as to what part each country 
might play in case war came, but no U.S. 
commitments were made. Only in conjunc- 
tion with Canada was a joint defense plan 
framed that involved a U.S. commitment 
to fight in case of attack. 

Also, there is nothing to show that the 
top Army men really expected the attack 
to come where or when it did. 

From the testimony, however, it now 
is becoming possible to piece together 
what steps the Army took to strengthen 
the defenses at Pearl Harbor and else- 
where, what instructions were sent from 
the Army chiefs in Washington previous to 
December 7, what was done or left undone 
to see that the instructions were carried 
out, and exactly what happened among 
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the Army men in Washington on the fate- 
ful morning of Dec. 7. These portions of the 
story are brought together in what follows. 

What General Drum foresaw. Mate- 
rial placed in the record shows that the 
Army’s attention was focused on the de- 
fenses of Pearl Harbor as early as Sep- 
tember, 1935. At that time, Maj. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, then commander in Ha- 





GENERAL MARSHALL 


wail, pointed out to the War Department 
that. Pearl Harbor was “extremely vul- 
nerable” to air attack, and that the one 
certain way of defeating a hostile ai 
force was to sink or drive off its carrier: 
when 300 miles or more from Oahu. 

The War Department’s reply went fui 
ther and showed that, since an attack 
would be launched at dawn, it would k 
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-- history is a combination of circumstances 
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necessary to catch the carriers before dusk 
the preceding day. That would mean de- 
tecting them at least 600 miles away. The 
reply also noted that attacking planes 
probably would come from the northeast, 
over the fog-shrouded mountains. This is 
exactly what they did five years later. 

The scare in 1940. Meanwhile, there 
was a sudden fear of attack in June, 1940, 
precipitated by the signing of an agree- 
ment between Japan and Russia. On June 
17, the then commander in Hawaii, Maj. 
Gen. C. D. Herron, was ordered by the 
War Department to “immediately alert 
complete defensive organization to deal 
with possible trans-Pacific raid, to great- 
est extent possible without creating pub- 
lic hysteria or provoking undue curiosity 
of newspapers or alien agents.” The alert 
was maintained for about two months. 
General Herron notified General Marshall 
that the population had not been unduly 
alarmed, although Honolulu had “buzzed 
for a couple of days.” 

Planes for Hawaii. As the situation 
tightened, worries over Pearl Harbor be- 
came more acute. It was in January, 1941, 
that Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
wrote to Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son urging that steps be taken at once to 
guard Pearl Harbor against possible at- 
tack from the air. As a result, General 
Marshall, on February 6, decided “to rob 
practically all combat pursuit squadrons 
in the United States of most of their P-36 
planes.” Testifying before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, he now recalls that 
30 P-36s were rounded up, which, with 
the pursuit planes already in Hawaii, 
brought the total to 50. 

Strengthening the defenses. The next 
day, Feb. 7, 1941, General Marshall wrote 
a letter to Lieut. Gen. Walter C. Short, 
who had just taken over command in 
Hawaii. He said: “My impression of the 
Hawaiian problem has been that if no 
serious harm is done us during the first six 
hours of known hostilities, thereafter the 
existing defenses would discourage an 
enemy against the hazard of an attack. 
The risk of sabotage and the risk involved 
in a surprise raid by air and by submarine 
constitute the real perils of the situation. 
Frankly, I do not see any landing threat 
in the Hawaiian Islands as long as we have 
air superiority.” 

General Short replied at length on Feb- 
tuary 19, outlining what needed to be done 
to strengthen Hawaii’s defenses. Among 
the subjects he covered were the disper- 
sion and protection of aircraft, improve- 
ment of antiaircraft defense and harbor 
defense artillery, provision for more rapid 
movement of supplies and reserves, and 
bombproofing of vital installations. 

In the months that followed, there was 
frequent correspondence between General 
Marshall and General Short on the prog- 
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ress being made. One point stressed was 
the need for improvement in Hawaii’s air- 
craft warning system. There was a tem- 
porary hitch when the National Park 
Service objected to the Army’s placing a 
radar station on top of a certain volcanic 
peak, but this was soon straightened out. 
On other points, involving the location of 
an airfield and the use of Air Corps per- 
sonnel, General Short was overruled by 
General Marshall. 

Co-operation with the Navy. All 
through this period, General Marshall kept 
stressing the importance of co-operation 
with the Navy, and General Short kept 
reporting what he was doing to make sure 
of such co-operation. General Marshall de- 
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GENERAL SHORT 
- « » the warning was late 


scribed Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, the 
new Fleet Commander, as “direct, even 
brusque and undiplomatic in his approach 
to problems,” but “at heart a very kindly 
man.” He added that “the fullest protec- 
tion for the fleet is the rather than a 
major consideration for us.” 

But full Army-Navy co-operation all the 
way down the line was not achieved. Gen- 
eral Miles has testified that a joint Army- 
Navy intelligence command approved by 
the Secretaries of War and Navy on Oct. 
1, 1941, did not function until after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, because of inter- 
service disagreements. And, on November 
17, General Gerow reported to General 
Marshall that the Army and Navy were 
unable to agree on unity of command at 
Hawaii and elsewhere. 

Orders to Hawaii and Philippines. 
It was in this setting of a divided com- 
mand that separate messages were sent on 
November 26 to General Short and Ad- 
miral Kimmel, notifying them that nego- 
tiations with Japan had broken down and 
warning that hostile action by Japan was 
expected at any moment. The message to 
General Short added: “If hostilities can- 
not, repeat cannot, be avoided, the U.S. 
desires that Japan commit the first overt 
act. This policy should not, repeat not, be 
construed as restricting you to a course of 
action that might jeopardize your defense. 
Prior to hostile Japanese action, you are 
directed to undertake such reconnaissance 
and other measures as you deem necessary, 
but these measures should be carried out 
so as not, repeat not, to alarm the civil 
population or disclose intent.” 

These general instructions were thought 
to be sufficient for General Short. But 
more specific warnings were beitig sent to 
General Douglas MacArthur and Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart in the Philippines. The 
reason was that President Roosevelt and 
all of the top Army and Navy officials 
were convinced that Japan’s main drive 
would be southward and that, of U.S. 
territory, an attack on the Philippines was 
most likely. General Miles says now that 
an attack on Pearl Harbor was “inherent” 
in the situation, but an estimate he made 
on December 5 referred to possible attacks 
on the Philippines and made no mention 
of Pearl Harbor. 

The failure to follow up. On Novem- 
ber 28, the day after General Marshall’s 
order had been sent by radio to General 
Short, the latter replied: “Department 
alerted to prevent sabotage; liaison with 
Navy.” This reply went to General Gerow, 
who now accepts responsibility for failure 
to realize that General Short was not or- 
dering a general alert and for not checking 
up further as to whether Hawaii was pre- 
pared for attack. General Short’s reply 
also went to General Marshall. It was 
pinned to a message from General Mac- 
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GENERAL GEROW 
... after the attack—agreement on unity of command 


Arthur responding to a similar order. Gen- 
eral Marshall initialed General MacAr- 
thur’s reply, but not the one from General 
Short. Testifying before the Committee, 
however, he says he assumed he saw it. 
General Marshall was not worried about 
Pearl Harbor’s defenses. He declares now: 
“The Hawaiian garrison on the Army side 
was short on planes and bombers, having. 
only 12, was short on antiaircraft guns, 
and it was short more seriously in lesser 
calibers of antiaircraft guns. It had been 
built up in fighter craft. It had a moderate 
radar setup. It had what I thought were 
ample troops to defend the beaches suc- 
cessfully against a landing attack. The 
military forces on Hawaii were in num- 
bers and equipment more nearly up to the 
desired standards than any other installa- 
tion in the Army. My own impression was 
that the garrison was sufficiently equipped 
and organized to prevent a landing and to 
successfully resist an air attack and to de- 
fend the naval base. I was always of the 
opinion, as I said in my letter to General 
Short on February 7, that the principal 
problem there was to be prepared against 
the emergency of a surprise attack, which 
might come at any time, presumably with 
the least possible advance notice.” 
Nevertheless, General Marshall admits, 
the specific operation actually undertaken 
by the Japanese was not at that time 
visualized by him, because he thought the 
Japanese would consider it too dangerous. 
December 7 and the delayed warn- 
ing. That was the situation up to the 
morning of December 7. At about 7:30 of 
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that morning, Col. Rufus F. Bratton, of 
military intelligence, telephoned General 
Miles, telling him of a decoded Japanese 
message which the special envoys in Wash- 
ington were directed to deliver at 1 p.m. 
(Washington time). Colonel Bratton also 
tried to telephone General Marshall, but 
the latter was horseback riding. General 








Miles went to his office at 9. Finally, at 
11:25, General Marshall, General Miles, 
General Gerow and Colonel Bratton as- 
sembled in General Marshall’s office. They 
concluded that something was about to 
happen and the Pacific outposts should 
be warned. General Marshall telephoned 
Admiral Stark, who at first disagreed, 
Finally, decision was made to send the 
messages by the quickest possible means, 
The signal corps, for some reason still un- 
explained, sent them through commercial 
channels, and they were not delivered to 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short until 
after the attack. 

Postscript. Such was the combination of 
circumstances that resulted in the smash- 
ing of the U.S. Fleet, the destruction of 
177 planes, and the loss of more than 3,000 
lives. General Marshall says now that the 
Japanese succeeded only because the 
American forces in Hawaii were not on 
the alert. Had the forces been alert, he 
declares, the attack could have been “dis- 
organized and shaken off its targets, 
thereby greatly lessening the damage that 
was done.” In that event, he points out, 
the entire Japanese campaign of aggression 
might have been ruined, and Singapore, 
the Dutch East Indies and the Burma 
Road might have been saved. 

After the attack had occurred, unified 
field commands finally were set up. The 
Navy was given the over-all command at 
Hawaii and the Army was given the com- 
mand at Panama. But the sequence of 
events that had brought disaster at Pearl 
Harbor was history. 
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GENERAL MILES 
«. after the attack—agreement on intelligence command 
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Republican Strategy for 1946: 


Switch to a Positive Program 
Decline of Hope That Opposition Alone Will Return Party to Power 


Softening of some toward 
CIO-PAC since Mr. Murray’s 
attack on President's plans 


Republicans now are working out the 
campaign strategy with which they hope to 
capture Congress in 1946 and the White 
House in 1948. Their hopes of winning are 
faming high. These hopes, born of the 
troubles that are besetting the Truman Ad- 
ministration, are helping to hold down dis- 
sension in the Republican ranks. They put 
new spirit into the Republican National 
Committee meeting at Chicago. 

The Republicans see Mr. Truman’s legis- 
lative program bogging down in Congress. 
They see peacetime goods held back by 
strife between labor and management. They 
hear returning veterans complain of cloth- 
ing and housing shortages. They hear pre- 
dictions that large numbers will be unem- 
ployed by election time. And they see or- 
ganized labor at odds with the President. 

This latest development is forcing some 
changes in the Republican line of attack. 
The two principal themes that had been 
running through Republican speeches and 
campaign literature were: That President 
Truman was a watered-down imitation of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with no program 
of his own, following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor; and that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations was a hidden and 
malign power behind the throne. 

Labor break. The vigor with which 
labor leaders—including Philip Murray, 
the president of ClO—attacked Mr. Tru- 
man’s proposals for ending strikes is caus- 
ing Republicans to revise this strategy. 
It set some Republicans to hoping they 
might win a slice of labor support in 1946. 
But the bulk of Republican opinion is that, 
if labor withdraws its support from the 
Democrats, it will seek its own candidates. 

The longest and hottest arguments 
among Republicans in the development of 
their policy declaration for the 1946 cam- 
paign concerned labor. A clause that had 
been aimed at the Political Action Com- 
mittee was stricken out after heated de- 
bate. This section said: “No organization 
of capital or labor should be permitted di- 
rectly or indirectly to use its funds for any 
political party or candidate.” Some Repub- 
licans have drawn support from labor, 
chiefly non-CIO unions, in the past. The 
section was taken out of the document. 


DECEMBER 14, 1945 


Chicago meeting. The whole labor 
problem came in for a great deal of dis- 
cussion at Chicago. Every Republican 
candidate, except for those in wholly rural 
areas, will have to face a labor vote in 
1946. And most of the time at Chicago was 
set aside for working sessions to discuss 
techniques of the 1946 campaign. 

It was the first time in Party history 





old-line Republican members of Congress, 
whose voice in the past has been regard- 
ed as the official voice of the Party. They 
made it clear that they intended to think 
for themselves and vote their own views. 

The group called for nonpartisanship 
in the investigation of Pearl Harbor and 
in the consideration of universal military 
training, and said that the 39 members 
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GOP STRATEGISTS MARTIN AND HALLECK 
. . . hopes were trumpeted 


that the National Committee had been 
asked to adopt a policy declaration, which 
is somewhat akin to a supplementary plat- 
form, in advance of a congressional cam- 
paign year. But it has been 18 years since 
the Republicans won clear control of both 
houses of Congress in an election. They 
feel it is time for careful planning. 

Party divisions. Adoption of the policy 
declaration was, of itself, an acknowledg- 
ment of the divided councils within the 
Party. Through the years, one group inside 
the Party has thought that it would come 
back into power through opposition to 
Roosevelt policies. Another group has felt 
that opposition was not enough; that the 
Republicans must have a program of their 
own. The policy. declaration is a result of 
the urging of this group. 

A group of 39 Republican newcomers to 
Congress have made it clear that their 
views are not necessarily in accord with 


believed an expression by the Party on 
these two subjects would be appropriate 
at this time. However, the policy declara- 
tion which the congressional Republicans 
approved and sent along to the National 
Committee at Chicago mentioned neither 
of these issues by name. 

The policy declaration said: 

“Today’s major issue is between radical- 
ism, regimentation, all-powerful bureau- 
cracy, class exploitation, deficit spending 
and machine politics, as against our be- 
lief in American freedom for the individual 
under just laws fairly administered for 
all, preservation of home rule, efficiency 
and pay-as-you-go economy in govern- 
ment and the protection of the American 
way of life against either Fascist or Com- 
munist trends.” 

This was not quite as far as some Re- 
publicans wanted to go. Some wanted to 
say, bluntly, that the Democratic Party is 
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SENATOR SALTONSTALL 
There are plenty of aspirants... 


a radical party and that the Republican 
Party is a conservative one. 

Foreign affairs. The declaration said 
the Republicans would strive to avoid 
partisanship in foreign affairs; would sup- 
port the United Nations Organization; 
look with especial hope to the General 
Assembly of UNO as to a town meeting of 
the world; would provide essential hu-’ 


—U. S. Navy 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 
. «some with uphill fights . . . 
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manitarian relief to the peoples of other 
countries and would help other nations to 
rehabilitate themselves “under arrange- 
ments consistent with intelligent Ameri- 
can self-interest.” 

“We will seek to find common policies 
with the other great powers,” the declara- 
tion said. “But we reject great-power 
domination of the world and the thesis that 
world peace requires us to indorse alien 
doctrines or to abandon efforts to seek jus- 
tice for the weaker peoples of the world.” 

National defense. The declaration said 
the Republicans stand for well-trained 
and fully equipped Army, Navy and Air 
Forces, adequate to meet any emergency 
under future conditions of warfare, and 
supported by modern scientific research, a 
strong industry, and reserves of trained 
men with superior weapons 
and equipment. 

In domestic affairs, the 
statement said “the Govern- 
ment alone cannot feed the 
people nor employ them, nor 
make the profits from which 
new enterprises and new jobs 
are born.” It said that gov- 
ernmental machinery to settle 
labor disputes must be im- 
proved and contracts between 
labor and management must 
be made equally binding. 

It said that federal aid for 
subsistence, shelter and medi- 
cal care would be provided 
through the States when neces- 


sary and that the Gov- 
ernment should avoid any 
socialization of the medical 


profession, or elsewhere. 

In the campaign ahead, 
each Republican candidate will 
fit the declaration of policy to 
his own needs. It was worked 
out by a committee of House 
Republicans picked by Repre- 
sentative Joseph Martin, of 
Massachusetts, the House Re- 
publican leader, and headed 
by Representative Charles Halleck, of 
Indiana. For some Republicans, the pro- 
gram edges too far toward New Deal 
policies. For others, it does not go far 
enough. But it is a compromise intended 
to unite the Republicans in their drive to 
capture Congress in 1946. 

The presidential campaign lies just 
beyond that. Already, the hope of victory 
is adding heat to the discussion of poten- 
tial candidates. The old battle of con- 
servatives to keep control of the Party is 
under way again behind the scenes. 

Here is how the candidates line up now: 

Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, still 
is to be reckoned with. His lieutenant, 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., is chairman of the 
National Committee. Mr. Dewey has 
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much to do with shaping present policies, 
But Mr. Dewey faves a tough fight if he 
is to be re-elected Governor of New York. 
Many New York State Republicans did 
not like Mr. Dewey’s part in choice of a 
former Democrat to run on the Republi 
can ticket for Mayor of New York City, 
And the G.O. P. never has renominated a 
presidential candidate who has lost. 
John W. Bricker’s stock is rising. The 
former Ohio Governor, teammate on the 
ticket with Mr. Dewey, is spoken of as an 
almost certain candidate for the Senate 
seat vacated by Harold H. Burton when 
the latter went to the Supreme Court. If 
Mr. Bricker goes to the 1948 Convention 
with a new. indorsement by the Ohio 
voters and the backing of his State dele- 
gation, he will be a strong contender. 





GOVERNOR DEWEY 
... a'l with eyes first on ‘46 


Harold E. Stassen has an uphill fight, 
despite his record in the Navy and his 
work as Governor of Minnesota. Old Guard 
Republicans in his own State are opposed 
to him. But he has ardent supporters both 
in and out of Minnesota. A great deal of 
the support that once was held by Wen- 
dell Willkie now is back of Mr. Stassen. 

On the fringe are half a dozen names 
left over from other conventions. Senators 
Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, head the list. 

There are plenty of aspirants for the 
Presidency. But, first, the Republicans 
want to win in 1946. If they win Congress, 
they think the Presidency will follow. It 
rarely fails to do so. 
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® This installation of Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, is typical of thousands of offices throughout the nation that depend 
on Burroughs machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 








In schools, banks, business organizations ... wherever you 
go... you see Burroughs machines. These users give many 
reasons why they like to do business with Burroughs. One 
: 4 reason frequently mentioned is the efficient maintenance 
B r h service rendered through hundreds of locdl service centers 
uU roug S) by Burroughs’ own factory-trained service men—a service 
‘IN MACHINES that has won the highest respect of business machine 
IN COUNSEL users everywhere as the finest safeguard that the maker of 
é IN SERVICE - a high-quality product can provide to insure the uninterrupted 
9 performance and long life of its products. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING. ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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WHY SUITS ARE SCARCE 


Labor and Lining Shortages as Millions 


Probable 4-to-6-month wait 
for noticeable improvement 
in face of record demand 


Now, in peace, men’s clothing is scarcer 
than at any time since before the war. 
Suits have practically disappeared from 
many stores. White shirts are almost non- 
existent. Underwear, pajamas, work clothes 
are hard to find. In some lines, conditions 
are going to get worse before they get 
better. 

This situation has developed in a time 
of abundant supplies of wool and tremend- 
ous cutbacks in military requirements 
which should release fabrics to civilians. 
But it is complicated by these factors: 

Demand for men’s clothing is at an all- 
time high. Discharged veterans are becom- 
ing clothing shoppers at the rate of 1,000,- 
000 a month. Most of them need at least 





—Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
GARMENT WORKER 
Lack of labor and supplies... 


two civilian outfits. They are hunting suits 
at the very time when civilian stay-at- 
homes find they must replenish threadbare 
wartime wardrobes. 

Supply, however, is lagging. Textile out- 
put is 20 per cent below 1942. Less cloth- 
ing is being made because of a shortage of 
workers, strikes, dissatisfaction with price 
controls and a host of other reasons. Even 
should production be restored to its peak 
level, it would take months for supplies to 
catch up with demand. 
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Shortages, as a result, are growingmore 
acute. Here is the way the situation shapes 
up in detail: 

Suits, except summer wear, will be 
scarce through most of 1946. Factories are 
producing at the rate of 10,000,000 a 
year, about half what they were doing in 
1941. But there will be customers next 
year for 45,000,000 suits. All woolen wor- 
steds, preferred for suits, were taken by 
the military during war. Now, worsteds 
have been freed for civilian use. But it 
takes about four months for finished fabric 
to reach the store as a garment. 

Also, a shortage of linings has brought 
suit making to a virtual halt for the pres- 
ent. Materials normally used for linings 
have gone into more profitable goods. A 
strike of New England dyers has tied up 
millions of yards of lining materials. In an 
attempt to break the bottleneck, the Civil- 
ian Production Administration has allotted 
the entire output of certain rayon fabrics 
to men’s suit linings. 

Shirts, particularly the $2 and $3 varie- 
ties, are on their way back, but whites will 
be scarce for months. Price controls make 
it more profitable to manufacture colored 
and sports shirts. 

Shorts, pajamas, will be hard to find 
at least until spring. They will become 


* more plentiful as mills resume output of 


lighter fabrics. 

Knitwear, including heavy underwear, 
is almost unobtainable. Production has 
been cut by producers, who say price con- 
trols have made knitwear unprofitable. 

Work clothes continue in very short 
supply, but this should be helped by re- 
lease of war surpluses. Denim production 
is low, and, with military orders largely 
filled, manufacturers find their costs far 
above prewar levels. They are to get price 
increases soon. 

Causes of the critical situation in men’s 
clothing stem almost entirely from the war. 
Man power, taxes, price controls, military 
requirements, all have contributed to build- 
ing up the shortage. 

Workers left textile mills in wartime to 
go into better-paying jobs in war produc- 
tion plants. Now they are reluctant to go 
back. Strikes, too, have aggravated the 
situation. 

Price regulations have been a delaying 
factor to some extent. Price ceilings on es- 
sential, low-priced clothing caused some 
producers to shift to new and higher-priced 
lines. Thus, rayon yarn, normally used for 
suit linings, has gone into tire cord and 
other more profitable fabrics. 


of Veterans Try to Buy 


OPA’s effort to step up production of 
low-priced clothing by granting price in- 
creases on the one hand and restricting 
higher-priced production on the other ap- 
parently came too late to help replenish 
depleted stocks. It should be effective soon, 
however, in bringing more cheap clothing 
to market. 

Military requirements no longer are a 
drain on supplies of needed fabrics, and 
the end of military buying will help the 
clothing situation in other ways. For ex- 
ample, 12,000,000 work shirts, 6,000,000 
dungaree-type garments and _ 5,000,000 
denim jackets have been declared surplus 
and soon will be sold to retailers. 

Taxes are an undetermined factor in the 
clothing shortage. Officials declare that 
manufacturers, in some _ instances, are 
awaiting the end of the excess-profits tax 
on January 1 before they try for capacity 
production. Other Government executives 
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GARMENTLESS VETERAN 
. « - make shortages more acute 


claim that manufacturers would not risk 
their reputations in such a manner. In any 
event, there is no expectation of a sudden 
deluge of merchandise when the excess- 
profits tax ends. 

In general, shortages of men’s wear 
that sprang from an accumulation of wat- 
time problems are on their way out. But, 
in supplies of many major items, it will 
be four to six months before there is @ 
noticeable improvement to meet the great- 
est demand in U.S. history. 
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A philosophic nature? Not at all! Years ago John Clark recognized the possibility of an employee 
turning dishonest ... and consulted his insurance agent. Result: U.S.F. & G@.—not John Clark— 
will make good the loss. 
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merchandise were stolen—an account falsified—a gollection pocketed or a cash drawer rifled by 
one of your employees? Bonding not only protects your company but builds employee morale 
by providing a tangible “clean bill of health.” 

SEND FOR "1001 EMBEZZLERS.” Have you read this book? It gives you a picture of the 
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GROWTH OF U.S. SEA POWER 


Emergence of Our Navy From War With Its Strength Doubled 


Expansion to 804 ships 
while Japanese losses 
cut their force to 105 


The tremendous toll of modern naval 
warfare becomes apparent now through the 
final figures on U.S. and enemy fleet losses 
in World War II. Victory cost this 
country 260 sunk or badly damaged major 
ships as part of the price of damaging and 
destroying 333 major Japanese vessels. 

It took the most intensive construction 
program in history to replace U.S. losses 
while building up offensive strength. The 
result at the end of war is that the U.S. 
stands as the dominant naval power of the 
world with a first-class fleet of 804 combat 
ships. The Japanese Navy is a wreck. 

Sea power that the U.S. and Japan 
took to war, and how each fared, is pic- 
tured in the accompanying chart. Before 
Pearl Harbor this country had 345 major 
combat. vessels against Japan’s 239. De- 
spite heavy losses, the U.S. attained a war- 
time strength of 1,064 fighting ships. The 
best Japan could do was 438. Thus, our 
casualties could not check our growing 
power. Japan’s losses meant ruin. 

The story of the Navy war is told now 
in the final report of Fleet Admiral Ernest 
J. King, covering the period from March 1 
to October 1, 1945. Full text of the King 
report is being mailed separately to sub- 
scribers of The United States News. 

Sea losses for the U.S., the report 
shows, were heaviest in the first year after 
Pearl Harbor. Modern fleets built around 
fast aircraft carriers met in combat for the 
first time in history. During that first year 
this country lost two battleships, four air- 
craft carriers and seven cruisers, our most 
disastrous year at sea. 

Japan’s casualties were heavy, too, in 
the first year of war. She managed to build 
her fleets back up after those initial casual- 
ties, but her losses mounted steadily as 
powerful U.S. fleets plowed on toward 
Japan’s home waters. Her greatest losses 
came at the end. These figures show the 
comparative combat toll of the two navies: 

Battleships. The U.S. lost 2, the Okla- 
homa and the Arizona, both at Pearl Har- 
bor. Japan lost 11 of her 12 battleships. 

Carriers. Five U.S. carriers were sunk, 
4 the first year. Japan, by the end of war, 
had lost 20 of her 26 carriers. 

Cruisers. War cost the United States 10 
cruisers, 7 of them in the first year. It cost 
Japan 38 of her 43. and 2 others were put 
out of action by heavy damage. 
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Destroyers. The U.S. Navy lost 71 of 
these sleek craft, 15 of them in the At- 
lantic. Not all were battle casualties. Some 
were broken by heavy seas or internal ex- 
plosions. Of Japan’s 179 destroyers, 132 
were sunk, and another was destroyed. 

Submarines. Underwater warfare cost 
the U.S. 52 submarines, 9 of them lost 
in Japan’s home waters. Japan lost 199 
of her 193 submarines. 

Throughout the war, American subma- 
rines were credited with sinking 1 enemy 
battleship, 8 carriers, 12 cruisers, 43 de- 
stroyers, 23 submarines and 4,780,000 tons 
of merchant shipping. 

Global war, so far as the Navy was 
concerned, broke up into two widely dif- 
ferent tasks in two different oceans. 

In the Pacific, the Navy fought its big 
engagements. Battle damage to major ships 
was heavy, particularly in the final year 
when American ships came within the 
range of Japan’s suicide airmen. Large car- 
riers and cruisers limped home for major 
repairs, but only the carrier Princeton and 
two escort carriers were lost to enemy air 
attack in the final year. The sinking of the 
cruiser Indianapolis, with heavy loss of 
life, presumably was caused by submarine 
torpedo. 

In the Atlantic, the Navy worked in 
convoy, antisubmarine and amphibious 
operations, fighting a submarine fleet and 
land-based aircraft. No battleships, car- 
riers or cruisers were lost there. The only 
major casualty was the escort carrier 
Block Island. Atlantic losses were suffered 
by the destroyers and their smaller broth- 
ers, destroyer escorts, convoy ships, sub 
chasers and landing craft. 

Merchant shipping was perhaps _ the 
heaviest casualty of the war in the Atlan- 
tic. In 1942 German submarines sank 
more Allied tonnage than the total of 
Japanese merchant ships sunk during the 
entire war. During America’s first year at 
war, the Germans sank 13,736,000 tons of 
shipping. Effective countermeasures began 
checking the Germans by 1943. By the 
end of war, 716 German submarines had 
been sunk. 

Victory at sea came of many factors, 
and U.S. industrial strength was one of 
the most important. At the height of her 
wartime strength, Japan more than dou- 
bled her prewar might in major ships. But, 
in the end, she lost the industrial resources 
to keep her shipyards going, and her fleet 
died. The U.S., on the other hand, more 
than tripled its fleet strength during war, 
and still was growing when victory came. 
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Streaming from the gargantuan machines is the daily produc- 
tion of hundreds of tons of Levelcoat Printing Paper . . . paper 
so smooth, so bright, so lustrous that it excels in printability. 


Having produced this paper of sterling quality, Kimberly- 


Quality Centr Clark does the utmost to assure perfect runability. 


Trained, keen eyes reject any sheet with the slightest imper- 

an the fection. After being counted and precision-trimmed to exact 

dimensions, the sheets are packed on extra strong skids or in 

e well constructed wooden cases. Whether in rolls, cases or on 

ein <inel Step, too skids, the paper is doubly protected by a waterproof wrapper 
and heavy wrapping paper. 

Yes, Kimberly-Clark utilizes every means to protect Levelcoat 
shipments against the ravages of weather and damage in transit. 
Fp Here, then, is another example of quality control. Another 

reason why buyers of paper choose Levelcoat over all others. 
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Just a quick look will do. 

That’s all it takes to see that dis- 
tribution to all the West is easier, 
quicker, cheaper from Northern Cali- 
fornia than from anywhere on the 
Coast. 

For Northern California is the 
geographical center... hub of one of 
the most efficient transportation sys- 
tems in the country. For example... 

* Thrée transcontinental railroads, 
more than 20 common carrier truck 
lines, 14 inter-coastal and 37 coast- 
Wise steamship companies _gimwq 
serve Northern California 
...fan out to bring every 
metropolitan center in the 
West within two days ship- 





You can best serve all the 


ping time. Fifty-one deep water ship- 
ping lines dock in ports around the 
great San Francisco Bay. Northern 
California boasts six major airfields 
accredited for commercial operations. 

No other industrial area in the 
West can match this transportation 
network. 

If you are looking for a better way 
to serve your Western market or the 
billion customers who live in the 
lands around the great Pacific Basin, 
investigate the advantages of open- 
ing a plant in Northern 
California. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company will 
be glad to help you in 
every way possible. 


Northern California...industrial center of the new Pacific World 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 





West from Northern California 


= 


P. G. and E. engineers will help 


you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the en-ire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


_ A thorough study of avail- 
- able sites; photographs, 
maps, aerial perspectives. 





Complete information 
on environment, trans- 
portation, drainage... 
trucking and freight 
rates. 





Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
improvements, of pow- 
er and other utilities. 





For more information, or assistance of 
any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco 6, California, 
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BID FOR LABOR’S GOOD WILL 


Argument That Fact-Finding Plan Stopped More Drastic Bills 


Chance that solidarity with 
the unions may be decisive 
factor in elections of 1946 


President Truman is trying to convince 
labor leaders that he got his own labor rec- 
ommendations to Congress just in time to 
head off more drastic legislation. He is 
pointing out to the spokesmen for or- 
ganized labor that far more severe meas- 
ures were heading for action when Mr. 
Truman’s request for authority to create 
fact-finding boards was sent to Capitol 
Hill. 

Both the President and Robert E. Han- 
negan, his political generalissimo, are try- 
ing to pacify the union leaders. How well 
they succeed in making peace with labor 
may be the factor that decides whether 
the Democrats or the Republicans control 
Congress after next autumn. 

Last month’s elections furnished both 
the Democrats and CIO-PAC with a con- 
crete illustration of what happens when 
they do not work together in an industrial 
district. The Democrats had named a can- 
didate for Congress in a New Jersey dis- 
- trict. So had the local CIO-PAC group, in 
spite of the fact that the Democratic 
nominee was friendly to labor. The two 
candidates divided a majority of the votes 
in the district, but the Republican can- 
didate won the election. 

With that example before thern, both 
labor and Democratic political leaders are 
trying to smooth down the ruffled feelings 
that brought an indignant speech from 
Philip Murray, the president of CIO, last 
week. President Truman does not want 
the rift to widen, and he is taking steps 
to prevent it from doing so. 

Foreign policy. Up to his ears in 
domestic problems, Mr. Truman again is 
viving Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
a fairly free hand in the foreign field. The 
* President’s extemporaneous remark that 
there would be no more Big Three confer- 
ences brought a quick visit from Secretary 
Byrnes and a subsequent statement that 
the President did not mean to imply that 
the United States, Great Britain and Rus- 
sia would not, as nations, go ahead with 
the development of peace plans. 

What the President meant, it was 
pointed out, was that there would be no 
more meetings of himself, Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee of Great Britain and Pre- 
mier Josef Stalin of Russia, as individ- 
uals, to settle the problems of the world. 
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Mr. Truman iseager to passalong world prob- 
lems to the United Nations Organization. 

Chinese dilemma. For the time being, 
Mr. Truman is withholding comment on 
the series of charges by Maj. Gen. Patrick 
J. Hurley, the resigned Ambassador to 
China, that American foreign policy is 
sabotaged in the field by career diplomats. 
General Hurley aired his charges last week 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The General said John W. Service and 
George Atcheson, Jr., formerly stationed 
in China, had supported the Chinese Com- 
munists when it was the policy of this 
Government to support the Nationalist 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. 
Service and Mr. Atcheson, after being re- 
called from China, were sent to Japan to 
act as political advisers for General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. 

After the tumult dies down, Mr. Tru- 
man will outline his own views of what 
America’s policy is to be toward China. 
This outline will come in his public disclo- 
sure of the instructions that General of 
the Army George C. Marshall is to take 
with him to China as a special envoy for 
the President. 

This policy will be to require from 





SENATOR CONNALLY 


China certain governmental reforms and a 
settlement of the dispute with the Com- 
munists in exchange for the economic help 
that the Nationalist Government wants 
from the United States. 

Housing policy now is being formu- 
lated by the Administration, and may take 
the form of placing controls on prices of 
residential real estate. Mr. Truman told 
his news conference he is working on meth- 
ods to channel building materials into the 
construction of moderately priced homes. 
He said controlling real estate values is a 
tremendous job, but he thinks something 
along that line must be done to prevent 
inflation. He also told reporters: 

Russia has not asked him about a U.S. 
loan. of any size. A message asking con- 
gressional approval of the British loan will 
go to Capitol Hill soon. 

His Administration wants interstate- 
commerce freight rates classified in a man- 
ner that will give no section of the country 
a shipping advantage over the others. 

The Coast Guard, under Navy supervi- 
sion throughout the war, soon will be re- 
turned to the supervision of the U.S. 
Treasury. A presidential message on unifi- 
cation of the armed forces will be sent to 
Congress soon. 





—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL HURLEY 


--. after the tumult—A White House outline 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecag 














The nations of the world are in the throes of re- 
adjustment. Internally, the scramble is on for jobs, 
for food, for clothing, for homes. Externally, nations 
are scrambling for position, for resources, for power. 

Friction is increasing instead of diminishing. Resent- 
ments over enemy atrocities are developing into blind 
revenge. Conditions of economic anarchy in Central 
Europe are being made worse instead of better. 
France is reverting to political feuds rather than re- 
construction. Totalitarian Russia is pursuing her na- 
tionalism perhaps as a patriotic consolation to the 
millions of homes where casualties cannot soon be 
forgotten. Britain is in a bad way financially and is 
trying to build up her trade abroad as she struggles 
within her own borders to accomplish by drastic 
methods some belated reforms that ought to have 
been undertaken by private enterprise itself. 

In Asia, India is seething. The Netherlands East In- 
dies and other colonial empires are feeling the tides 
of unrest and potential revolution. 

China is torn apart by civil war and we are in the 
middle, trying to unite the opposing factions while a 
large Japanese army in Chind remains a pawn of rival 
interests. 

Statesmen everywhere are irritated, distraught. 
Trouble spots are numerous, and in Latin America 
the problem of Argentina remains unsolved as fas- 
cism still controls that unhappy country. 

Overshadowing everything is the atomic bomb se- 
cret. Propaganda currently comes out of Russia inti- 
mating that the riddle will soon be solved there. Active 
movements are under way in America to persuade 
our Government to hand the secret over to Russia. 


Change of attitude needed: Advocates of a world 
government, notably scientists, are crying out excited], 
for a merger of all governments, forgetting that a roof 
is never built in international relations or on any other 
structure till the foundations are firmly laid and that 
no scheme of international society or world govern- 
ment, however much or little sovereignty is retainec 
by each country, can be successful unless the peoples 
in every country are changed, unless customs and 
habits of thinking are changed, unless attitudes towarc 
life itself are changed. 

The whole world needs a change—a fundamental! 
change. 

We have been thinking for four years or more in 


THE ONLY ANSWER 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


i 


terms of physical force. We have appealed to the 
cupidity, the selfishness, the egotistic pride and, above 
all, to the brute strength of peoples in order to fight 
a successful war. 


Not enough for everybody’s greed: We have 
been appealing to our own people—just as overseas 
there have been appeals to other peoples—to make 
individual sacrifices of life and treasure for “victory.” 
Again and again, efforts have been made to symbolize 
or idealize our goals. By some, this has been regarded 
as superfluous. A vicious enemy existed—it was suffi- 
cient to bomb him and his dwellings to pieces and to kill 
men, women and children who had not even the re- 
motest connection with anything military or political. 

The desire to kill has known no bounds. Brutishness 
begets brutishness. Many of our citizens want to tor- 
ture enemy civilians now as a reprisal for what their 
troops did. Cynics arise today to criticize anything in 
the way of tolerance or fair dealing or assistance for 
starving enemy peoples as so much sentimentalism. 
When will such individuals among us learn that they 
are not punishing an enemy people—that they are 
merely punishing themselves? For they are breeding 
within their own hearts a cruelty of spirit and a can- 
cer of vengefulness which in time will involve us 
in more bloodshed and wars. For the enemy peoples, 
too, some day may find in our own misguided course 
of these very years justification for their hates and 
their vengeance. 

Worse than this, the materialistic among us would 
steer the American people away from ideals and tol- 
erance, away from humanitarian concepts, to the age- 
old programs of physical force as the only way of life. 

Such is the tragic picture of international affairs. 
{s it, however, any different internally? What else 
are our strikes and work stoppages but tests of the law 
of privation—the law of the jungle? What difference is 
there between the big economic struggles with their 
class war epithets and bitterness here in America and 
-he ideological wars between nations, or factions 
abroad? Where is the law of reason, of restraint and 
‘orbearance in our industrial disputes? 

What difference is there between a nation’s grab 
‘or economic outlets, for trade, for territorial advan- 
‘ages with extension of her controls, and the efforts 
of private business or labor groups to accomplish for 
themselves inside a country a position of economic 
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, pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
tional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to sdy it. 


VOLTAIRE 
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dominance or supremacy, while innocent bystanders 
are the victims of their warfare? 

It has been well said that there is enough in the 
world for everybody’s need but not enough for ev- 
erybody’s greed. Internal wars and external wars are 
directly related to the behavior of individuals—both 
leaders and followers. Leaders who distort the truth in 
debate, who put their own ambitions above the inter- 
ests of those they represent—leaders who exercise 
control arbitrarily and the followers who submit 
blindly do not contribute toward peace. 

Processes of reason and fair play must be substi- 
tuted for the gruelling contests of economic forces 
inside a nation and between nations. 

Peace between nations is never achieved by bluster 
and threat, by intimidation, or by imposing the arbi- 
trary force of the conqueror on the conquered in dis- 
regard of justice. 

We have been concentrating on physical and ec- 
onomic force to win a war, but we forget that it will 
not win—in fact, it never has won us—peace. 

Peace can come everywhere, anywhere—even with- 
in our own communities and neighborhoods and even 
in our own homes—by a turn from the psychology of 
brute force to the greater strength of moral force. 

Moral force! How vague a term it seems to so many 
of us—how remote from our practical everyday world! 
But though we may erect a defense mechanism against 
it in our minds, though we may eschew it as futile 
because of the rationalized excuse that “human nature 
can’t ever be changed,” it is nevertheless the only an- 
swer to international peace, to national peace, to indi- 
vidual peace. 

A turn to honesty: But what does moral force 
mean? That we call on God to listen to our prayers 
and remake the world? Yes, it means a turning to 
God, but with it must come first within ourselves a 
turning toward conscience, honesty, and fairness and a 
willingness to make greater sacrifices than we have 
ever made before. This does not mean mere words but 
deeds of unselfishness. 

It seemed natural during the war to ask our troops 
to give up their lives, their parents, their homes, for 
“victory.” How hard it seems today to ask individuals 
to give up their unbridled quest for material things 
and to begin to share some of these same commodities 
of life with each other! How well, for instance, do the 


World must turn from physical to moral force before there is end to 
internal and external frictions—Road to international peace 
begins in individual acceptance of the brotherhood of man. 


representatives of management and labor conceal 


their true feelings and what they know could be done | 
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for each other to remove friction—and how often do 


they “bargain” away sincerity and truth as well as 
unselfishness or obedience to what they must know in 


their hearts God would have them do! What wages ' 


are really fair or practicable for the employer to pay? 
What union demands are unreasonable and beyond 
management’s capacity to pay? Let the answer come 
from conscience—not false pride or greed. 

Surrender to God: We have heard the term “un- 
conditional surrender” during war. It can and must 
have a different application now that the war is over. 

There must be an unconditional surrender to God’s 
will and guidance. 


There must be a readiness to follow the teachings : 
of Judeo-Christianity which have been the basis of | 
democracy through the centuries albeit selfish men of | 


all creeds have chosen to disregard them. 

Does this mean an abandonment of sectarianism? 
It means just the opposite. It means that Catholics 
must become Christians, and Protestants must be- 
come Christians, and Jews must become Jews. This 
is but another way of saying that, while the phil- 
osophy of all religions is designed to improve the in- 
dividual’s attitude toward his fellowman, somehow 
mere repetition of rituals alone does not inculcate 
in an indifferent mind the spiritual understanding 
that must emerge from all religious thinking. Only 
by a spiritual renaissance can we mobilize the might- 
iest force in the world—moral force. 

This alone can turn the minds of all of us from 
materialistic, selfish, physical friction to that greater 
adjustment and greater satisfaction which can come 
when man surrenders his ego to God. 

As the spirit of God’s will becomes supreme within 
our individual lives, nations will be transformed. 
Solutions will come, programs and policies of state 
will become practical, internally and externally, when 
we all begin to recognize that life is finite, that we are 
only trustees and not permanent owners of anything. 
The years of our so-called ownership of material 
things are brief. Only the human soul is eternal. 

The road to peace and human brotherhood lies be- 
fore us. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” cried Cain. 

The answer is still, “Yes.” 
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Difference in Diets: 
The Individual’s Daily Consumptiopf 
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Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
_ FIRST PEACETIME CHRISTMAS in seven years will find emergency minimum, both in countries UNRRA helps a. 
much of the world deeply concerned with getting and in others. Diets below the minimum are to be found 
enough to eat. Hopes of millions are pinned on UNRRA, not only in the countries shown in the Pictogram, but Ww 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- also in Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece and _ the di 
tration. In turn, UNRRA’s hopes center on Congress, Balkans generally. In Asia, large parts of China, India, Ri 
where two appropriations await passage. One, for $550,- and the East Indies have diets below the minimum. W 
000,000, is requested to foot the bills for December, 1945; Former enemies fare worst. The defeated Axis—Ger- Ri 
the other, for $1,350,000,000, is intended to cover 1946. many, Italy, Japan—is at the bottom of the list. Of the 
The situation facing UNRRA is shown in the Pictogram. three, Germany is lowest, with around 1,300 calories a be 
Minimum recommended by UNRRA for peoples of the day for the average adult. This, however, is an average a 
world is 2,200 calories a day for each person. This is an for all four occupation zones. Food consumption in the cl 
emergency diet, below what nutritionists consider safe, Russian and French zones is known to be materially fo 
but as much as UNRRA has thought it could provide. below 1,300 calories a day. In the American zone, it is 
Present diets in most of Europe are below UNRRA’s now announced, enough food will be available to permit mi 
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a ration of 1,550 calories a day after the first of January. 

Russian diets are not much better. Devastation in 
Western Russia, the Soviet breadbasket, forced wartime 
diets below the official ration of 1,869 calories a day. 
Russia has asked for UNRRA food for the Ukraine and 
White Russia. During early winter, people in Western 
Russia cannot expect more than 1,600 calories a day. 

Western Europe is somewhat better off. France is still 
below a safe minimum, with an estimated 2,000 calories 
a day. England is safely above the minimum. Denmark, 
close to abundance with 3,000 calories, is shipping surplus 
foodstuffs to her neighbors. 

Generally, diets will be shortest in Eastern Europe, 
more nearly adequate in Western Europe. Farmers will 
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fare better than city people. Thus, figures of calories per 
day in the Pictogram refer to the ordinary city consumer 
and take into account current difficulties in transport 
and presence of black markets. In Paris, for instance, 
40 per cent of the meat goes through the black market, 
hence poor people have less chance of an adequate diet. 
Adequate diet differs with occupations. A typist can 
get by on 2,200 calories a day. A coal miner may need 
4,700. Calories, further, merely measure energy value of 
food. Vitamins and minerals also are needed to sustain life. 
The outlook, as winter sets in, is that millions will be 
hungry in much of Europe and Asia. For lack of energy, 
many will be unable to work. For lack of maintenance 
diet, many will succumb to disease and starvation. 
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) Erie Railroad 


f 20. day for a Burro 


sounds cheap 


—but look what it really costs! 


In rural areas of Mexico, you can hire a 
burro for $1 a day. Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if we had cheap transportation like that 
in this country? 

Would it? Let’s see: 

A burro travels about 25 miles in a day—. 
carries a load of 200 pounds. To move a 
ton of freight you’d need 10 burros... also 
10 dollars. So the real cost is 40 cents 4 
ton mile. 

In contrast to that, here in America the 
Erie and other railroads move freight at 
an average cost to the shipper of Jess than 
1 cent a ton mile! 

Yes, it’s the American method of progressive 
mass transportation, created by private in- 
vestment and operated by skilled labor 
and far-sighted management, which makes 
this difference possible. 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 











Pro Con 
ef National Issues 
Discord of Allies 
On German Rule: 
Editors’ Reaction 


In his recommendation that French op- 
position to centralized handling of the 
German economy be overcome, Byron 
Price, who recently reported to the Presi- 
dent on failure of joint Allied administra- 
tion of the Reich, is supported by the 
majority of commenting editors. But, al- 
though they condemn the French as ob- 
structionists, many commentators view 
sympathetically the French demand tor 
dismemberment of Germany by interna- 
tionalization of the industrial Ruhr. Gen- 
erally, blame for the present chaotic con- 
ditions is laid upon the Potsdam Agree- 
ment dividing Germany into four political 
zones but requiring unanimity of the four 
powers on all Allied Control Council de- 
cisions. 

Discussing Mr. Price’s suggestions for 
change in our policies, the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) praises “the courage 
with which he attacked the obstructionist 
tactics of the French Government,” and 
agrees that the French Government 
“should be forced to declare her objective 
to the world.” 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.) deplores France’s “policy of venge- 
ance,” and declares: “This country and 
Britain are on sane and sound ground 
when they undertake to let Germany es- 
tablish a stable economy while . . . de- 
priving her of the tools for forging the 
weapons of war.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) views the Price report as 
proof that “the Morgenthau plan, which 
was the basis of the Potsdam Agreement, 
has failed, as predicted. Germany can’t be 
changed from an industrial to a farming 
country without . . . ruining both Ger- 
many and Europe.” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.), on the other hand, charges 
that the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment, “defensible” in its opinion, simply 
“furnishes a handy alibi with which to 
cover up the real differences” among the 
other Allies. It blames the Potsdam 
Agreement itself for the present deadlock, 
since thereby “large areas of Eastern Ger- 
many were given to Poland and Russia 
. .. to provide security in the East” while 
“nothing was done . . . to provide for 
security in the West.” 

In similar vein, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.) argues that “it was not 
France but the original decision to cut 
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Germany into four pieces that began the 
process of dismemberment.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
views the unanimity rule in the Council 
as “the basic cause of the troubles which 
have arisen,” and draws “from this sad 
record one lesson: . . . Nothing remotely 
resembling the Allied Control Council 
should be duplicated in Japan.” 

The unanimity principle is likewise cen- 
sured by the New York Times (Ind.), 
which argues that “since the fundamental 
principles for ruling Germany and Japan 
... have already been laid down, there is 
no good reason why majority rule should 
not be followed.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) observes that “trouble might 
be expected with four authorities running 
four quarters of Germany, each with a veto 


Lae 


—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 
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to stop the other three (on joint action). 
But there is more wrong than the veto 
principle.” This paper calls for “an over- 
all picture of what is wrong in Germany, 
and what the U.S... . will do about it.” 
Declaring that “the Allies must co- 
operate more fully to meet the challenge 
in conquered Germany,” the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.) adds that this 
“must be accompanied by a strong, un- 
derstandable policy for American adminis- 
tration in the United States zone.” 
Viewing Germany as “the crucial test- 
ing ground for big-power co-operation,” the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.) welcomes evidence that U.S. is 
seeking revision of the Potsdam formula. 
“Elimination of the veto,” it declares, 
“will mean practical recognition that com- 
mon action by national governments... 
must be the result of majority decision.” 
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A glimpse of the plans for highway building all 
over America tells you quickly that there are going 


to be many ‘New Roads to Conquer.” 


Over these new roads...and old Ones too..: 
wee : . 

LEE DE LUXE TIRES will be carrying eager motorists, 

demonstrating that same admirable service they 


have been recording for over thirty-five years. 


A discriminating buyer is the LEE DE LUXE TIRE user. 


The finer qualities of these tires—his trres— 


appeal to him. He prefers the superior features of 


“THE WORLD'S BEST TRANSPORTATION.” 


LEE f(,sshohocken 


DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


SONSH OO R-OCK E.N., POA. 
SPee 
REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS iw. A 


>» LEE DE LUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O rom cy 77 
Fines 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 











laber Week. 
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A TACTICAL GAIN FOR AFL? 


Advantage over CIO in Fewer Unions Subject to Proposed Controls 


Lack of indication that 
the President has turned 
antilabor in his views 


These things appear certain as the furor 
subsides over President Truman’s fact- 
finding message to Congress: 

Mr. Truman is not suddenly turn- 
ing antilabor in his views, is not out 
to weaken unions. 

CIO President Philip Murray unin- 
tentionally paved the way for a closer 
working relationship between the AFL 
and the White House with his blister- 
ing attack on the Administration. 

Mr. Murray’s break with President 
Truman also served to widen the split 
between the CIO and the AFL, at a 
time when both organizations are 

_ backing the same economic objectives. 

The Truman message resulted from 
failure of the Labor-Management Con- 
ference to agree on a method to reduce 
strikes, plus a labor situation that threat- 
ened to bring a shutdown of the steel and 
automobile industries. Congress was talk- 
ing of more drastic antistrike measures 
than the fact-finding program of the 
President. Mr. Truman stands ready to 


veto any legislation that he considers to be - 


against the interests of labor. 
AFL President William Green found 
President Truman’s proposal “unaccept- 


able and unworkable,” but hastened to add 
that he thought the President was “sin- 
cere.” His moderate reaction served to im- 
prove AFL’s already good standing at the 
White House at a time when Mr. Murray 
was losing friends by his charge that the 
Administration was yielding in “abject 
cowardice” to industry’s “arrogance.” 

Mr. Murray’‘s break with the Adminis- 
tration appears to be the result of an accu- 
mulation of grievances. For one thing, the 
CIO legislative program had bogged down 
in Congress. The original Full Employ- 
ment bill, backed by CIO, had been wat- 
ered down. Proposals to increase unem- 
ployment benefits were stymied. Passage 
of these and other measures had been 
urged by President Truman, but Mr. Mur- 
ray charged that they had been given only 
“lip service” by the Administration. 

Mr. Murray also was disturbed because 
his attempt to get the Labor-Management 
Conference to indorse higher wages had 
been rebuffed. At this Conference he had 
found the rival AFL and his old enemy. 
John L. Lewis, aligned against him and on 
the side of industry in opposition to his 
wage resolution. The final blow came when 
Mr. Truman, without consulting the CIO 
or other labor groups, suddenly sent his 
message to Congress asking for a fact-find- 
ing law. 

The CIO-AFL rift is certain to be wid- 
ened by the Murray attack. Both groups 


have backed essentially the same type of 
legislation for the reconversion period, 
and have stood together in their de- 
mands for higher wages. However, they 
have not worked together on strategy, 
and appear less likely now than ever be- 
fore to be headed toward any working 
agreement. 

Politically, it is too early to measure 
the results of the CIO-Truman_ break. 
CIO’s Political Action Committee. headed , 
by Sidney Hillman, was an important 
factor in behalf of the Democratic ticket 
in the 1944 election. However, it is hardly 
conceivable that PAC will withdraw sup. 
port from all Democratic candidates in 
the congressional elections of 1946, and 
throw that support to Republicans who 
are less sympathetic to their progr:~n. If 
PAC finds it has no other place to throw 
its support, it will be back plugging for 
many Democrats in the 1946 elections. 

As for the fact-finding proposal of the 
President, the difference in attitudes of 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Green may be 
measured somewhat by the fact that CIO 
unions would be more affected by such 
legislation than AFL unions. The idea is 
to use fact-finding only in disputes in 
volving major industries. These would be 
largely the mass-production industries 
where CIO is the principal bargaining agent. 
The AFL would be affected in a small 
number of industries, including shipbuild- 





LABOR LEADERS MURRAY, LEWIS, HILLMAN 


e -- Old union rivalries made it easier for new White House objectives 
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Illustration by Dore for Dante's ‘Vision of Hell* 


WWE STREETS OF WétzL::: 


...are paved with the good intentions of many a 
product and business that failed. 

And in the intense competitive struggle for sur- 
vival that lies ahead, many another product will 
help to pave those streets, and many a business 
venture will be gathered to its ultimate reward. 
Production costs will tell the tale!— Because this 
is truer today than ever before, now is the time to 
check al] metal turning equipment in your plant— 
evaluate its efficiency in terms of production costs 
—and replace it, if need be, either with good War 
Surplus Machines or new machines. 


JONES & LAMSON 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


A Jones {F Lamson engineer can help you in the 
selection of machines that can use carbide cutting tools 
at their maximum efficiency, and remove metal 200 
to 500 per cent faster. 

There are many cases in our files of savings amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars a month in a single 
manufacturing operation, by the use of Jones & 
Lamson machines, designed specifically for the 
most efficient use of these tools. 

Send for our book, “Welcome to You and Your 
Problem”’—or better, telephone or write today for 
the service of one of our engineers. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 
Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines « 
Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators *« Automatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 

















84 PROOF 


BE A HENNESSY HOST! 


When guests join you in holiday mood, enjoy 


with them the liqueur you prefer to serve. 


The superb quality of ** * Hennessy . . . its fragrant 
bouquet...its clean, smooth taste... reflect the 
‘quiet joy of this season. 


And on future special occasions, when a toast from 
your bottle of *** Hennessy is the most fitting 
way to celebrate, you can always be a Hennessy 
host, serving the world’s preferred liqueur. 


*QUALITY *BOUQUET *CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C° 


SOLE u. Ss. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Lalor Week 


ing, public utilities and transportation. 





Full employment. Congress is shying 
away from the idea that the Government 
should guarantee a job to everyone who 
wants to work. Instead, it appears to be 
getting ready to indorse the milder view 
that the Government has a duty only to 
promote a high level of employment. 

The latter viewpoint is the one that is 
set forth in the latest version of “full em- 
ployment” legislation. This version now 
is before the House. It was drafted by the 
House Expenditures Committee, headed 
by Representative Manasco (Dem.), of 
Alabama, after several weeks of study. If 
passed in its present form, it will put the 





Harris & Ewing 
SCHWELLENBACH & MANASCO 
. . - new version of full employment 


House on record as favoring a greatly mod- 
ified approach to the unemployment prob- 
lem as compared with that accepted by the 
Senate in its legislation passed in Septem- 
ber. The Senate bill committed the Gov- 
ernment to a policy of “assuring” con- 
tinuing full employment. 

Unless the House kills the bill, and that 
seems unlikely, the legislation that finally 
clears Congress will be written by a con- 
ference committee representing the Sen- 
ate and the House. The finished product 
is expected to be far from the type of legis- 
lation that President Truman and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before him had sought. 

The House Committee balked principal- 
ly at the Senate theory that the Govern- 
ment should step in with federal expendi- 
tures to assure full jobs when private in- 
dustry proved unable to do so. The new 
version aims at promoting high levels of 
unemployment through private industry 
and by “sound” public works and loans. 

The philosophy of the House bill is 
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To be fully profitable, the new 














liquid products you are develop- other. Different liquids pose 
ing will need low-cost bulk trans- different problems—GATX tank 
portation. General American en- cars solve those problems. 
gineers can goto work now with 

your own scientists and research Tell Us of Your Newly 
men. . Developed Products 
GATX tank cars are designed They can be carried safely, sure- 
with efficient and practical fea- ly, and economically in the GATX 










tures to carry liquid commodities cars made to your order. 
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Builders and Operators of Bulk Liquid Process Equipment 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kinds 
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Pressure Vessels and Aerocoach Precooling Service for 
Other Welded Equipment Motor Coaches Fruits and Vegetables 











How NOT to Pile Up Mileage 
Needlessly on Your Scrubber 


It’s a matter of teamwork ... teamwork of cleanser and scrubbing 
machine. But that can be achieved only by using a cleanser that 
keeps pace with the speed of machine-scrubbing. 


Setol, a mineral oil solvent for use on mill and factory floors, is 
just such a cleanser. In fact, Setol is specially compounded for use 
in scrubbing machines. It acts instantaneously in emulsifying 
grimy oil and grease ... gives cleaning action with every turn of 
the brushes. This enables the machine to complete the cleaning 
process in minimum operating time. 


Setol is a product of Finnell’s own powder mill, as are these five 
other Finnell Cleansers, all of which are specially compounded to 
work in scrubbing machines: Finola Scouring Powder, for heavy 
duty scrubbing of smooth, hard surface floors and some wood floors 
. .. Solar Soap Powder, for use wherever a good soap powder is 
required . . . Finnell Rubber Cleaner . . . Century Scouring Powder, 
a mild abrasive cleanser . . . and Asesco 
Solvent Cleanser and Water Softener. 








For consultation or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3712 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 





FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists ia PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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summed up in the following paragraph 
from the Committee’s report: 

“The Committee substitute further rec- 
ognizes that unless the slogan ‘full em- 
ployment’ is deceptive—unless it means 
something different from what it implies— 
‘full employment’ never has been and 
never will be maintained under our sys- 
tem of free competitive enterprise except 
in wartime under huge deficits. High levels 
of employment, yes, but only if an atmos- 
phere exists in which continued maximum 
utilization of our productive capacity can 
be achieved with the resultant high levels 
of purchasing power. The right to work is 
not synonymous with the right of free- 
dom. Only in the case of the latter is it the 
function of government to assure and 
guarantee. In the case of the former the 
function of government is to promote em- 
ployment, and not assure or guarantee it.” 





Unemployment. The level of unem- 
ployment, which was expected to be high 
by the end of this year, is running far 
behind schedule. Available figures continue 
to confound the experts who were predict- 
ing a few months ago that more than 
6,000,000 persons would be out of jobs 
by Dee. 31, 1945. 

Claims for unemployment compensation 
throughout the country, though not a com- 
plete gauge of unemployment, have shown 
a downward trend for five straight weeks. 
The figures appear to indicate that, de- 
spite strikes and other reconversion de- 
lays, the country is shifting to peacetime 
production faster than was anticipated. 

Social Security Board records, based on 
telegraphic reports from the States, show 
that 1,644,977 workers were claiming un- 
employment benefits during the week of 
November 24, the last week of record, 
compared with 1,650,687 claimants the 
week before. 

Claims for benefits reached their highest 
since the war during the week of Oct. 6. 
That week they numbered 1,697,837. 

From the end of the war through the 
week of November 24, about 3,700,000 
different persons have filed claims for un- 
employment compensation. Many of these 
have found jobs and have been taken off 
the benefit rolls, or have withdrawn claims. 

While there is some unemployment 
among veterans, figures are not yet high 
enough to make an appreciable dent in the 
over-all total. Latest reports of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration show unemployment 
still rising among veterans, but at a rate 
that is not considered alarming. In the 
week ending November 17, ex-servicemen 
receiving readjustment allowances num- 
bered 225,579, an increase of 18,237 over 
the previous week. 





Veterans’ benefits. The Veterans’ 


Administration now takes the following 
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How would you like to exchange 
winter for summer—right now? 

Instead of sleet and snow, wet pave- 
ments, rubbers and an overcoat, how 
would you like to walk out on a West 
Indian beach in a bathing suit and feel 
warm, clean sand under your bare feet? 

Only a few hours away 

For the first time since Pearl Harbor 
you can fly — without wartime restric- 
tions—to the Caribbean in a few hours 
from Pan American’s great Miami gate- 
way. Your Travel Agent will be glad to 
help you plan your whole trip. 

And remember, you don’t need to 
take a month off to get there and back 
—not by Clipper! Two weeks—even a 
week—is enough, because in a few hours 
you can be on a West Indian beach. 


is the time to fly 
to the Caribbean by CLIPPER | 


Take your choice: there are French- 
speaking islands like Haiti and Marti- 
nique . . . Dutch colonies like Saba and 
Curacao ... Marvelous, still “undis- 
covered” beaches which will some day 
be as famous as Jamaica's Montego Bay 
or Cuba’s Varadero. There are hun- 
dreds of little Spanish seaports, with 
old forts built by the Conquistadores. 

Why not talk it over with your 
Travel Agent? He, or the nearest Pan 
American office, will be glad to give 
you information on Pan American 
routes, rates and flying times. 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


The System of the Plying Ciippers 








You're in a different world the 
minute vou step aboard a 
PAA Clipper . . . Courteous 
stewards and stewardesses... 
Frequent news bulletins. 


World’s FIRST airline across 
the Caribbean 


World's FIRST air service 
across the Pacific 


World’s FIRST plane service 
across the North Atlantic 
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position with respect to payment of un- 
employment benefits to veterans when 
strikes are in progress: 

Veterans who are prevented by 
strikes from resuming employment 
with a*company as a rule are entitled 
to receive benefits. However, every 
case of this kind must be decided on 
its merits. 

Veterans on the pay roll of a com- 


TODAY AS ALWAYS... pany at the time of a strike generally 


will not be considered eligible for un 


: flbai employment benefits because of their 
a PD participation in the strike. This pro- 
hibition is laid down in the GI Bill 

. of Rights. 

Strikes have prevented many veterans 
from exercising their re-employment ~ights, 
and, thus, have resulted in claims for un- 
employment benefits. These benefits are 
paid through State unemployment com- 
pensation boards. Veterans who are dis- 
satisfied with rulings of these boards may 
appeal their cases to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, after first appealing to agen- 
cies of the boards. 








NAM and labor. The segment of 
management that speaks through the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is in- 
sisting that labor be more closely con- 
trolled by legislation. Views of NAM lead- 
ers that came out of last week’s discussions 
at the organization’s annual meeting in 
New York include the following: 

Fact finding. President Truman’s fact- 
| finding proposal to Congress was given 
| qualified indorsement. NAM is willing to 
| go along if certain “safeguards” are 
| adopted. These include limiting use of 
| the fact-finding process to disputes af- 
fecting public health and safety, thus 
eliminating general industry; appointment 
of new fact-finding boards for every dis- 
pute, without establishment of a perma- 
nent agency; assurances that the fact 
finders should have no power to subpoena 
records that would enable them to pry 
into confidential company or union mat- 
ters, and limiting the boards’ powers to 
finding of facts, leaving them with no 
authority to recommend _ settlements. 
These changes would modify considerably 
the Truman proposal. 

Union responsibility. NAM _ wants 
federal laws revised to give management 
equality with unions before the law. This 
means company security as well as union 
security, labor responsibility as well as 








AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 






Among those things on which a man can depend 








: ; management responsibility. 

BRAND absolutely — count the enduring quality of Old Picketing. Sie -anapuidinetiniin taeeiens 5ee 
7 Crow. Unchanged for more than a century, it strictions that would make strike picket- 

os remains — year in, year out —the finest straight ing more orderly. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT stem? a 3 th: 

Bourbon WHISKEY whiskey that Kentucky can possibly give you. While not ready to support the Truman 
fact-finding proposal as submitted, NAM 
TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS believes the President recognizes that la- 


bor’s right to strike should be qualified 
_¢ Filled -in-Lonid Gr and regulated. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York » 100 Proof | 44 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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FOR YOUR INDUSTRY IN THE GULF SOUTH! 
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Decentralizing your business? Want to relocate? Want to start a new industry? There are 
no growing pains for new or expanding industries in: the Gulf South. Here is room 

to develop...here are growing markets at your front door...here is skilled, 

loyal, competent labor... fine transportation around the compass... easy access to 

Pan American markets...natural gas and other important natural 

resources. The Gulf South area invites your industry or 

business to ask for specific information. 


All inquiries will be kept strictly confidential. 


UNITED GAS...SERVING THE 





For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Superintendent of Industrial Development. 
For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Housten, Longview, San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 


FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, 
Marshall, Mineola, N doches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 














AMERICA’s largest selling PUMPS Pro- 
vide Water For Industrial Service, 
Domestic Uses & Irrigation @ Peerless 
offers the most complete line of vertical 
and horizontal pumps. Because of the ex- 
tensiveness of the line, a pump of the size 
and exact type best suited for your pump- 
ing conditions, which makes for greatest 
economy of operation, is available to you. 
The Hi-Lift illustrated here is furnisk.ed 
in sizes of from 500 to 3,500 gallons per 
hour. The Turbine type, with either water 
or oil lubrication, up to 30,000 gallons 
per minute. The Hydro-Foil (Propeller 
Type) up to 220,000 gallons per minute. 


DOMESTIC WATER SYSTEMS 
The Water King, shallow well type, util- 
izing the HI-LIFT principie ingeniously 
applied in simplest form, in sizes up to 
1,300 gallons per hour. The Peerless Jet 
Pump, for deep or shallow wells, is avail- 
able in sizes up to 5,000 gallons per hour. 


Peerless Distributors and 
Direct Factory Representatives 
Located In All Principal Cities. 


de oless Hames 


f-\VERTICAL & J 
—— Coo A) 
fF, __ HORIZONTAL “ng 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corp. 





CALIF 


10S ANGELES 31 
301 W Ave 26 











weve Been Aske: 
ABOUT VETERANS’ INSURANCE 


Veterans of World War II, for the 
most part, are showing little interest in 
converting their wartime insurance to 
peacetime coverage. Official records show 
that only about one in every five dis- 
charged servicemen is holding on to his 
Government insurance. This means that 
about 80 per cent are allowing lapses to 
occur. This is causing considerable concern 
to officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
and to veterans’ organizations. 

The lag in conversion of wartime insur- 
ance is attributed to many causes. Some 
servicemen complain that benefits under 
their policies compare unfavorably with 
those provided for veterans of World War 
I. For one thing, beneficiaries must re- 
ceive payments monthly over a period of 
years, rather than in a lump sum as was 
possible under policies of the previous war. 
Others complain that the rates are too 
high for them, even though admittedly 
below rates of private companies. How- 
ever, Veterans’ Administration officials 
point out that a large number of those 
allowing their policies to lapse, particularly 
the younger ones without dependents, 
simply are not interested in insurance at 
this time, now that the war is over. 


No one can foretell how many of the 
World War II insurance policies eventually 
will be kept in effect. Most of those that 
have lapsed still can be reinstated, with or 
without physical examinations. Up to now, 
the Veterans’ Administration has written 
about 18,000,000 World War II policies 
with face value of more than $140,000,- 
000,000. This represents more than one 
policy for some servicemen. 


Suppose a veteran has not converted 
his original policy and lets it lapse. 
Can he get it reinstated? 

Yes. He has.until eight years after the 
date his original policy was issued to get it 
reinstated or to get it converted to a 20- 
year-payment, 30-year-payment or life- 
payment policy. Here is how it works: If a 
nonconverted policy lapses after a veter- 
an’s discharge, he has until six months 
after his release to get it reinstated with- 
out, as a rule, having to take a physical 
examination. All he has to do is to send to 
the Veterans’ Administration in Washing- 
ton the amount of two monthly premiums 
along with a statement that he is in as 
good health as when he defaulted on pay- 
ments. The VA can require a medical 
checkup, but usually does not. If he waits 
until six months after discharge to act, he 
must pass an examination. 


. If the veteran keeps up payments on his 


unconverted policy after leaving the serv- 
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ice, but allows it to lapse when_he has 
been out six months or more, then he has 
three months after the lapse to pay two 
monthly premiums and get reinstated 
without examination. 


If a veteran has been discharged, he can 
keep his policy going by sending to the 
Veterans’ Administration his regular pre- 
mium. He has a 31-day period of grace 
after expiration of the time covered by his 
last payment to make this payment. After 
that, the policy automatically lapses. 


If a veteran’s policy has been converted 
and he allows it to lapse, how can he 
get it reinstated? 


Here, he also has until six months after 
discharge to get it reinstated without an 
examination, as a rule, and three months 
after default if this comes more than six 
months after discharge. After that, he 
must be examined by a doctor. In the case 
of a converted policy, however, the de- 
faulting veteran must pay all past-due 
premiums plus interest. 


In converting insurance policies, just 
what terms is the Government offer- 
ing veterans, and what benefits are 
provided? 

The premiums that a veteran pays on con- 

verted insurance are considerably higher 

than the relatively small amounts that he 
paid during the war on his nonconverted 
policy. The premiums are based upon the 
veteran’s age at the time the conversion 
becomes effective and the type of converted 

policy—with payments running up to 20 

years, 30 years or for life. Thus, on a 30- 

year-payment policy, a 20-year-old veteran 

would pay $1.54 a month for each $1,000 

worth of insurance, or $182.30 a year on a 

$10,000 policy. For the same insurance, a 

30-year-old veteran would pay $1.83 a 

month for $1,000, or $216.70 a year for 

$10,000. 


Payments to beneficiaries, who must be 
members of the veteran’s immediate fam- 
ily, vary according to the ages of the re- 
cipients, and sometimes run for a period of 
years and sometimes for life. Monthly pay- 
ments range from $3.29 for $1,000 to a 
child of 10 or under to $9.61 to a bene- 
ficiary of 83 or over. Converted policies 
have cash value and loan value, with the 
Government willing to lend up to 94 per 
cent of their cash values. Premiums can be 
waived by veterans under 60 who become 
totally disabled for six months or more, 
without detracting from the policy’s face 
value. But there are no special insurance 
payments to disabled veterans, as is the 
case with holders of World War I policies. 
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...and see your old friend copper at work! 


Tough as a tank, responsive as a fighter plane, 
sleek as a rocket in flight...the new cars 
already here and soon to come are poured from 
the crucible of war, are ‘strengthened, tough- 
ened, beautified with war-refined materials. 
With improved metal alloys, synthetics, plas- 
tics, many of them never before available for 
civilian use. Yet behind the gleaming new 
grilles you’ll find, as always, radiators of copper 
or brass! 

The high heat conductivity of copper and 
brass, their immunity to rust, the ease and 
economy with which they can be fabricated 
into the most intricate shapes, have insured 
high efficiency in car, bus and truck radiators 
throughout automobile history. For the same 


reasons you will find Revere copper and brass 
in many parts of your car, as well as in air 
conditioning apparatus, refrigerators, house- 
hold appliances. ... 

Revere, possessing 144 years of metallurgical 
experience, has specific knowledge of hundreds 
of materials vital to industry. Not only copper, 
brass and bronze, but alloys of aluminum, 
magnesium, steel, are available from Revere’s 
large modern mills. The Revere Technical 
Advisory Service will gladly consult with you 
about your routine or special problems. There 
is no obligation. Just write to the Revere 
Executive Offices. Listen to Exploring The 
Unknown on the Mutual Network every Sunday 
Evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 




























UST to sit in this honey, folks tell us, is to feel like 
J a fashion-plate straight from tomorrow’s book. 


And why not, with Airfoil fenders and sleek stream- 
lining that give even dust clouds the slip. 


Touching off its Fireball power, they say, is like 
sampling some kind of flying magic. And no wonder, 





with brand-new Accurite cylinders smoothing the} 
fleeting miles away. 


They say nothing comes even close to the way fout- || 


wheel BuiCoil springing gentles the cobbles. 


They smile blissfully over its comfort, fondle this 
wheel like a long lost friend returned, vow it’s better 
than Old Home Week to get the good solid four 
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square feel of Buick beneath you again. 


So it looks like a big Buick year coming up. Looks 
like a lot of people are planning to make happy days 
happier by getting set with one real soon. 


How about you? Have you seen your dealer to get 
your name on the list for the smartest 1946 buy 
on wheels? 


WHAT OTHER CAR 
HAS SO MUCH THAT CLICKS 
FOR FORTY-SIX! 
SMARTNESS—¢/at’s destined to set the style 
pattern for years to come with Airfoil 


Senders, Body by Fisher and 3-person 
seats. 





POWER—/rom a Buick Fireball valve-in- 
head straight-eight engine that gets peak 
return from every drop of fuel. 








OIL SAVINGS—/rom non-scuffing Accu- 
rite cylinder bores. 


FLASHING ACTION—of light, lively Flite- 
weight pistons. 


STEADINESS—/rom full-length torque-tube 


drive in a sealed chassis. 





GLIDING RIDE—/rom Panthergait all-coil 
Springing with only a comfort job to do. 





COMFORT—of soft Foamtex cushions with 
luxury-type springs. 


SURE FOOTING—of Broadrim wheels; 
maximum tire mileage, no heel-over on 
curves, and better car control. 


CONTROL— through Permi-firm steering 
which eliminates need for frequent ad- 





justments . 


CONVENIENCE—of high-leverage StepOn 
parking brake that sets with a toe-touch 
and holds fast. 


PROTECTION — of buttressed front and 
rear bumpers, curved to shield fenders, 
built for new bumper jack. 





BUICK 
DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





WHEN BETTER AUTO 
ARE BUILT 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


MOBILES 
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QUTHERN COMFORT 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR 
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Egg Nog, Old Fashioneds, Manhattans, 
Highballs and other favorites are im- 
proved by the rare flavor of Southern 
Comfort. An ideal gift. Recipes with 
each bottle. Others on request. Southern 
Comfort Corporation, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Americas Most Forsatile Drink 
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yesTion —— 
F of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you favor President Truman’‘s 
| proposal for expansion of our social 
| insurance system to provide medical 
| care, with workers free to select their 
| own physicians? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to whether a na- 
tional health-insurance system should 
be created, The United States News 
asked physicians, public health au- 
thorities and labor and insurance lead- 
ers the preceding question. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Dr. Ernst P. Boas 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman, Physicians’ 
Forum of New York City; Teacher, Diseases 
of the Heart, and Clinical Professor of 
Medicine, Columbia University, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
President Truman has taken one of his 
most far-sighted steps in requesting Con- 
F gress to pass legislation for national 
‘health insurance. After years of study and 
work to improve medical care on a nation- 
wide basis, we, of the Physicians’ Forum, 
‘feel that the President’s forthright stand 
_js decisive. It is a springboard for inten- 
“sive action that can make possible the 
F spread of the best medical care to all the 
F people. 
| We are in complete agreement with the 
President that adequate medical care is a 
“right to which all are entitled. National 
' health insurance is the only measure that 
can fill the needs of the people through- 
out the country in accordance with the 
American tradition. We earnestly hope 
that the people, through this Congress, will 
take immediate and positive action on this 
legislation. 


Dr. Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wisc.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin; Executive Director, 
Committee on Economic Security, 1934-35, 


answers: 


It was in tribute to Grover Cleveland 
that his supporters invented the slogan, 
“We love him for the enemies he has 
made.” I have this feeling about Presi- 
dent Truman’s health-insurance message. 
I have not studied his proposals in detail, 
but what Dr. Morris Fishbein, the leading 
opponent of health insurance, has said 
about the President’s message satisfies me 
that the President is sound in his position. 

To charge the President with resorting 
to “trite locutions,” “insidious strategy” 
and as proposing “the kind of regimenta- 
tion that led to totalitarianism in Ger- 
many and the downfall of that nation” is 
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crc protection is important. So is 
the choice of exactly the right fencing to 
give maximum protection to your particular 
plant. Cyclone Fence engineers can help you 
solve this problem. Factory-trained, they 
know the proper types of fence and gates, of 
window guards or wire mesh partitions, to 
provide protection that is “tailor-made” to 
your requirements. They'll be glad to help 
you, and to furnish an estimate without ob- 
ligation. Even if you need fence for your 
plant right now, we can probably supply you. 

Our 32-page book will help you picture the 
14 different types of Cyclone Fence. And it’s 
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free—just send the coupon below. What- 
ever types you find best suited to your needs, 
you can rely upon U-S-S Cyclone. It is de- 
signed and built for extra strength and long 
life, with special features which keep top rails 
from buckling, gates from dragging, and posts 
from getting out of alignment. So many 
buyers have found Cyclone “Tops in Protec- 
tion”, that it’s the world’s most widely used 
property protection fence. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 








Interested in Fencing: [J Industrial; [] School; [] Playground; 
Approximately 


Residence. 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E 115 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


It’s full of facts, 






















Florentine School, 
early 77th Century, 
reproduced from the 
eriginal with special 
permission of the owner, 


Peace on Earth -. 


Never before have the strength and beauty of the 
Christmas ideal meant so much to the people of America. 
For this Christmas, after years of bitter, tragic war, our 
nation is at Peace. 

For this great blessing, we give humble thanks. To our 
countrymen who fought and gave their lives in the cause of 
freedom and human rights, we owe a debt of everlasting 


gratitude. For them we bow in reverent tribute. 


So, at this Christmastime, with thanksgiving in our 





hearts, we of America must face the future with faith and 
courage ... and work together with determination and 
sustained devotion to the task of preserving the Christmas 


ideal — Peace on Earth and good will among mankind. 


Tlorfolk nd Western 


RAILW@Y 





Question of the Week 


not only ofiensive, but suggests that the 
opponents of health insurance have a very 
weak case. I am recording myself in favor 
of the President’s program. 


M. Albert Linton 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia; 
Past President, Actuarial Society of America, 


answers: 


Under President Truman’s proposals for 
compulsory health insurance, federal bu- 
reaus, collecting and expanding the bil- 
lions of dollars required to operate the 
system, would control the conditions un- 
der which practically every physician and 
hospital in the country would operate. 
Ultimately, our present system would be 
replaced by political medicine, medical 
practice reduced to the level of mediocrity 
and a haven provided for poorly trained, 
incompetent medical men. 

Improvement is unquestionably needed 
in the distribution of medical services in 
this country; but putting the doctors and 
hospitals under the control of the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy is not the way to 
achieve it. 





Joseph A. Padway 
Washington, D. C.; General Counsel, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 


answers: 


I completely favor the President’s pro- 
posal. It meets a patent national need and 
removes a conspicuous gap in our social se- 
curity system. The criticism against the 
compulsory aspect of the health-insurance 
scheme is wholly without merit. 

Plainly, it is no more compulsory than 
existing old-age and unemployment-insur- 
ance schemes, and probably is less com- 
pulsory than universal education. Yet no 
one would seriously argue that the nation’s 
good health is a less desirable objective— 
or that it is less properly the subject of 
governmental concern and action. 

Nor ought we be swayed by those who, 
fearful of and resistant to any social ad- 
vance, seek to confuse and frustrate the 
proposal by injecting the specious issue of 
socialized medicine. President Truman has 
abundantly demonstrated and assured that 
the full freedom of patient and doctor re- 
mains secure and unaffected. 


Dr. Clarence R. Rungee 


New Haven, Conn.; Surgeon General Na- 
tional, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S., 


answers: 

Insurance on health could be indeed very 
beneficial if properly administered. 

I do not favor commercializing the pro- 
fession, if that be the intent, by placing 
physicians on the Government pay roll. 
Humanity will cease to exist, as it does 
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=== 
with many of the so-called lodge doctors 
on yearly salary. 

[heartily indorse a plan for the patient 
to choose his own physician. A patient goes 
to a physician because of his faith m that 
physician and oftentimes that is, to a 
marked degree, a curative measure. 

To force a patient to another physician 
or to allow a physician to reject a patient 
certainly is not humane. 


Dr. W. P. Anderton 


New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Medical Society 
of the State of New York, 


answers: 

We are opposed to Senate Bill No. 1606, 
because it is compulsory health insurance. 
Though called by another name, it is 
gcialized Government medicine. Patients 
vould secure the doctor of their choice, 
oly if he happened to have volunteered 
to enter into this scheme. Govern- 
ment medicine in Germany and Eng- 
land has been of low quality. Govern- 
ment management is proverbially in- 
eficient. Another compulsory drain on 
pay rolls and incomes would bring poor 
medical service. 


Dr. Joseph Slavit 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Chairman, 
League for Public Medicine, 
answers: 

I indorse heartily the President’s pro- 
posals for Government-sponsored hospitals, 
health centers, medical research and edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, he has tied up—and 
tied down—these proposals with the highly 
controversial issue of national health in- 
surance. 

In this atomic age, health insurance is 
as outdated as is the so-called free-enter- 
prise, fee-for-service method of medical 
care. Medicine is an essential human and 
cial service that cannot function effective- 
ly on a business basis, be it fees or prem- 
iums, private purchase or insurance. 

The pre-Hitler Scandinavian countries 
and the post-Czar Soviet Union gave up 
health insurance and replaced: it with a 
system of public medicine. The Beveridge 


American 


_ Report and the British Labor Government 


propose to do this too, after 30 years of 
health insurance. France likewise. We 
should profit from such experience. 

America should have a real medical serv- 
ice for all—free of fees and premiums, fully 
and freely furnished, publicly supported 
and compensated, by the national, State 
and community governments, co-operating 
in a national health department repre- 
sented in the Cabinet, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the monetary machinery of 
social security. This is public medicine 
and, like public education, it is sound 
American principle and_ practice. 
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Reasons Why 


Fleischmann’s makes America’s 


Finest Holiday Gift! 
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You find all 4 only in 


FLEISCHMANN’S.. 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. 
T4E FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
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Specicn eport. 


Relatively light pressure 
on business transactions 
by military's leftovers 


Surplus property, the war’s expensive 
leftover, now is piling up in mountainous 
volume, far faster than it can be disposed 
of. And it is just beginning. 

Figures in the accompanying chart tell 
the story: Up to November 1, property 
that cost the Government $7,783,169,000 
had become surplus, most of it in the few 
short months since war ended. In the 12- 
month period that closes next July, sur- 
pluses are to reach $32,000,000,000, and 
more are to come. So far only $781,400,000 
worth has been disposed of, and that for 
$412,355,000 sale price. 

This sudden, though not unexpected, 
flood of surplus property has tangled Govy- 
ernment departments in red tape and bick- 
ering, inspired congressional investigations, 
and brought steady complaints from po- 


tential customers, ranging from municipal 
governments to veterans. To officials, sur- 
plus property is a gigantic dollar inventory 
of everything from trim war plants to 
broken-down gadgets. It is as complicated 
as it is big, confusing as it is awkward. 

Unrealized fears, hopes. Yet, out of 
the whole complex picture evidence is 
emerging that surplus property is not com- 
ing up to expectations, or to fears. Surplus 
property is not going to be much help 
toward relieving present consumer short- 
ages; neither will it be a competitive drag 
on private business. 

The situation arises from the fact that 
a large share of the surplus goods piling up 
is nonsalable through regular business 
channels; thus will not compete with es- 
tablished industry or markets. Also, con- 
sumer goods of the types now in short ci- 
vilian supply are not being released by the 
Army, chief source of surplus property. 

Total property now coming into sur- 
plus breaks up into a dozen different gen- 
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2 extensive research on a topic of oy}. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


PILED-UP WAR SURPLUSES: 
LITTLE AID TO CONSUMERS 


Small Releases of Civilian Goods From Army’s Strategic Reserves 


eral categories, and most of it is turning 
out to be noncompetitive with private en. 
terprise. Here is the situation in detail; 

Junk. Military aircraft and parts orig. 
inally worth $10,700,000,000 will become 
surplus in the fiscal year that ends next 
July. Of that total, $9,900,000,000 will go 
to scrap heaps. The huge air fleets built up 
by this country in time of war are of no 
value either in time of peace or against the 
possibility of future wars. Many became 
obsolete before they saw combat. 

These bombers and fighters now are 
being assembled in gigantic scrap yards all 
over the country. They will be stripped of 
worth-while parts, then broken down into 
junk, which will reduce a warplane that 
cost $150,000 to a cash value of $200 to 
$400. The Government is considering 
smelting down the scrap to build stock 
piles of repossessed metals. 

Even with this big scrapping program, 
about 100,000 planes of all types will be on 
hand by next July, far in excess of civilian 
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Surplus War Property: 


TOTAL DECLARED SURPLUS 
TO NOV. 1, 1945 


$7,783,169,000 


ORIGINAL VALUE OF 


OF BY NOV. 1, 1945 


$781,400,000 
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SURPLUS GOODS DISPOSED 
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CASH RETURN OF SURPLUS 
GOODS DISPOSED OF BY 
NOV. 1, 1945 


$412,355,000 








* TOTAL TO BE DECLARED SURPLUS BETWEEN 
. JULY 1, 1945 ... JUNE 30, 1946 


$32,000,000000e, = . 
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TELEVISION WILL GO COAST-TO-COAST 


with Cofyoor 


Nation-wide television is an imminent postwar 
promise—thanks to coaxial cable . . . and copper! 
Already, a network of coaxial cable for telephone 
and television transmission is being constructed by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
by the end of 1945 it will be well under way from 
New York to Dallas, and early in 1947 it should 
be completed to.Los Angeles. 

This will enable you to see, on the screen of your 
television set, the features you now only ear on the 
radio . . . news events and sports broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast network. 


Coaxial cable can carry the television impulse any 
required distance, effectively linking any number of 


stations into a network. Appropriately, this coaxial 
‘cable consists of a core of copper wire within a 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


auf 
irs ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


Buy Victory Bonds ... HELP ASSURE WORLD PEACE 


copper tube, both highly resistant to corrosion and 
impervious to rust. 

Because of its excellent electrical conductivity, 
copper is used wherever electricity is generated and 
transmitted. Copper and its alloys, brass and bronze, 
are tough and strong, yet readily worked . .. qualities 
which make them essential to many industries. 


The illustration shows a plow-train burying lead- 
sheathed coaxial cable. The cable contains six coax- 
ial units and about 50 pairs of telephone wires. The 
initial coaxial system is capable of transmitting a 
frequency band up to about 3,000,000 cycles. It also 
permits transmission of 480 simultaneous telephone 
conversations over each pair of coaxial units with- 
out mutual interference. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 














THERE’S 


Action Now 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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MASSACHUSETTS has acted quickly 
again by “blueprinting” the expenditure of 
$156,000,000 for an enlarged super-highway system. Construction 
starts when the ‘‘go-light” signal is given for materials. Massachu- 
setts has acted to be ready for its tremendous post-war traffic. 





These have priority among Massachusetts transportation projects: 


1. Express highway to the State's Logan International Airport, located in 
the heart of Boston. 

2. Extensive improvement of U.S. Route 1, principal North-South highway 
of the State and a circumferential belt route around Boston. 

& Write for the ACTION 

booklet, “‘The Open Book.” 

Massachusetts Development 

and Industrial Commission, 


20 Somerset Street, Boston8, 
Massachusetts. 














Hundreds of miles will be added 
to Massachusetts’ great highway network 


Scores of main routes will be widened 
to speed traffic safely 


The Go bight ison ix 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HEART OF NEW ENGLAND’S MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION 








Special Report 


and commercial needs. But they are not 
likely to overhang regular aircraft produc. 
tion. Only a tenth of surplus planes are 
trainers and transports adaptable to ¢. 
vilian use. Established commercial opera. 
tors may incline to new production for their 
air fleets, rather than to surplus depots, 

Industrial plants form another big block 
of noncompetitive property coming into 
surplus. By mid-1946, war plants and sites 
which cost $10,094,000,000 will have be. 
come surplus. Becausé these plants are 
especially tooled and adapted to war pro. 
duction, many of them are no threat to 
private industry. Some are to be held by 
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BIDDERS 
. .. surplus fears, hopes, red tape, junk 


the Government in stand-by condition 
as a reserve against future emergencies. 

Officials expect in the fiscal year to lease 
$2,800,000,000 of surplus plants and to sell 
$700,000,000 worth. The sales are expected 
to bring in $425,000,000. 

Airports, housing, farms and other real 
estate account for another $4,172,000,000 
of surplus property that is noncompetitive. 
Airports, for example, probably will go to 
communities or other Government units 
on easy price and terms. The same applies 
to such facilities as hospitals, water sys- 
tems, recreation centers and the like. 


Consumer goods, a relatively small 


share of surplus property, is the cause of 
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FIRES MOST EFFECTIVE ENEMY 


(AUTOMATIC 


Compare all devices or methods used in safeguard- 
ing property and lives against fire and you will find 
the record overwhelmingly in favor of automatic 
sprinklers. The record of 95.9% effective perform- 
ance would come even closer to 100% if thousands 
of fires extinguished by one or two sprinkler heads 
with slight loss had been reported. 


Grinnell takes real pride in this putstanding record 
and in the fact that today Grinnell Automatic Sprin- 
kler Systems stand guard to stop amy fire, anywhere, 
automatically in over 70 billion dollars worth of the 
world’s property. 

If yours is a factory, store, hotel, school, hospital 
or public building, you owe it to yourself to make 
*According to records of National Fire Protection Association. 


SPRINKLERS) 


sure that what you have built up is not destroyed by 
fire. An experienced Grinnell engineer in a nearby 
Grinnell office will help you work out complete 
rotection for any common or unusual fire hazard. 
here is no obligation. Grinnell Company, Inc. 
Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. I. Branch Of- 
fices in Principal Cities. 




















, “I hope the artist puts real 


Black: character into our portrait, 


Whitey.” 


“Naturally, Blackie—our pic- 


(yhiley ture would be incomplete 
without it!“ 


It’s Character that distinguishes 
BLACK & WHITE from all other 
Scotches. And no matter how re- 
cently you bought a bottle you 
can be sure that it possesses the 
same fine character you enjoyed 
before the war. 


“BLACK s WHITE 
Te Sete with (haratlee” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢« 86.8 PROOF 
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most of the Government’s headaches. Dis. 
posals have been slowed by inadequate 
distribution, frequent changes in sales 
plans and administration, the lack of sur. 
plus goods of the kind people want, and by 
a priority system that tends to hold de. 
sirable products away from store shelves, 

So far, three Government departments, 
the Treasury, Commerce Department and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., have 
taken turns at handling surplus consumer 
goods. Officials have quit in anger and 
given up in despair. Now the whole thing 
is about to wind up in a new agency, to be 
known as the War Assets Corp., which 
eventually will take over the job of han- 
dling most surplus property. Meanwhile, 
surplus consumer goods that could ease 
present civilian shortages are slow to ap. 
pear. Here are some of the reasons: 

Quality merchandise has not been 
offered in great volume. Only now are 
jeeps becoming surplus, and veterans get 
the first call. Many vehicles auctioned in 
the past have turned up as combat-weary 
relics with parts missing and tires smooth. 
One official has declared that much surplus 
property is little more than surplus junk. 

Quantity has been a delaying factor in 
some instances because everything must be 
inventoried, classified and priced before 
being disposed of. For example: The mili- 
tary declared a big stock of shoes surplus. 
Disposal officials found a mountain of un- 
paired footgear, some new, some used, some 
worthless. It took weeks to sort the shoes, 
find mates and fix prices. 

Hoarding has been charged to the 
Army, and promptly denied by officers, 
who insist that actually the Army is 
harassed by shortages of its own, par- 
ticularly in such things as clothmg and 





ee 


bedding which civilians need. The Senate 


War Investigating Committee, checking 
into Army supplies, found supplies were 


being built into long-term strategic re- | 


serves, which one member termed “fan- 
tastic.” The plan was to stock enough sup- 


plies to equip the Army for 20 years. These | 


reserve-supply goals now are being scaled 
down, but examples from them show why 
some things have not appeared as surplus: 

Blankets. Army has 4,700,000 blankets 
in U.S. depots, and demobilization will 
build the stock up to 19,000,000 by 1949, 


when the actual need will be only 8,000- | 


000. But blankets will not become surplus, 
because supply officers were _ building 
toward a 20-year supply they thought 
would require 53,000,000. Senate investiga- 
tors found a bookkeeping error in this item 
that made it 80 per cent too high. 
Cotton sheets. There are 384,000 cot- 
ton sheets in U.S. depots, but the Army 
plans no surplus release because the 20- 
year supply goal was fixed at 30,980,000. 
Pants in depots amount to 9,445,000 
pair, enough to last through next year. No 
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Pick up a phone and talk—to an 
airplane; a speeding train; an inter-city 


bus; a boat at sea. 


Aireon’s radio ’phones make this as simple, sure and easy as using a 


conventional telephone. 


Aireon radio equipment for airlines is used by twenty domestic, four foreign 
companies; Aireon railroad radio, introduced under war-time restrictions, 

is already in use by four leading railroads. Aireon truck, taxi and bus 
communications equipment has been proved in service on the trucks of one of 
the nation’s largest fleet operators. It’s now in production. Aireon marine 


equipment will be available soon. 


On the crowded highways and skyways of the future, radio ’phone 


communication will keep traffic moving under quick, efficient control. 


«siAir 


Radio and Electronics « Engineered Power Controls 







MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
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If History Repeats...Will Your Losses Jump? 


7, 








400% 








300% 











=) Chart reproduced from ‘CREDIT 
. LOSS CONTROL...a Must for 
Profit.”’ Write for this timely book. 





Credit Losses Jumped after World War I. In three years the number 
of business failures mounted to 367% of the 1919 total. Current liabilities of 
failures climbed even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in just two years, 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance... 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 


e+. pays you when your customers can’t. 


“Credit Loss Control’’... a new, timely book for executives... 
may mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months 
and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


GA OQD?PAtAan TO 
PRESIDLNT 
ind, eth. 
AMERICAN American 


ve) = Credit Insurance 


COMPANY 
alk NEW YorK Pays You When 


WEE) ScrEY Your Customers Can°t 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Special Report 


surplus is likely because the 20-year supply 
goal is 62,000,000. 

Wrist watches. Present U.S. depot 
stocks are 23,836, and 459,398 are expect- 
ed to be turned in by demobilized service. 
men by 1949, far in excess of needs. But 
little or no surplus is likely, because of a 
reserve-stock goal fixed at 450,000. 

Reserve stocks originally planned called 
for warehousing 116,800,000 pair of cotton 





maaan, 


shorts, 27,323,000 pair of combat shoes, ’ 


15,329,000 pair of leather gloves, 41,986. 
000 wool drawers, as typical examples, 
Most of these goals are being restudied 
now in the light of civilian shortages. They 
probably will be lowered. Such things, how- 





—U. S. Army . 
WAR’S WAREHOUSE 
- «+ drop in bucket of demand 


ever, cast only a small shadow in the 
whole big question of surplus property. 

Competitive surpluses. Over-all fact 
is that surpluses competing with private 
business will amount to less than $10,000- 
000,000 at original cost value between now 
and mid-1946. Less than half will be sold 
by next July, and most of it is to go at 
about 35 cents on the dollar. 

That means total sales competing with 
private business will be less than $2,000, 
000,000 between now and the end of the 
fiscal year. Such a figure is but a drop in 
the bucket of national demand, which is 
dipping up $10,000,000,000 worth of goods 
at factory prices every month. Thus, ex- 
cept for the future and separate problem 
of big industrial plants, war surpluses are 
to make hardly a ripple in the channels of 
ordinary trade, either now, when they are 
needed, or later, when nobody wants them. 
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Take it by and large, for every $100 
you spend on clerical salaries, you 
spend $10 on business forms. 

Total, $110. 

Can that total figure be cut? 

It can be cut to $95, $85, $75 — if 
forms are engineered to your business! 

In one plant, Moore introduced 
forms that saved 81‘ of the typists’ 
non-productive time. In another, a 
Moore record book proved to be 149% 


faster than loose forms. 





The Moore Business Forms repre- 
sentative discovers how to combine 
forms, save paper stock, cut operating 
time. He makes specific recommenda- 
tions for your business. Then Moore 
furnishes the forms — in lots of hun- 
dreds or many millions, for one store, 
or for far-scattered branches. 

The ten companies listed below have 
long been under Moore ownership. 
Now they are combined under the 
Moore name — without change in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canaia— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


How much of him is paper? 





ownership, management, or policy. 
This is the largest company of its kind. 

To keep production flowing, to un- 
limber new efficiency in your office 
force, perhaps to save thousands of 
dollars, get in touch with the nearest 
Moore Business Forms division, as 
listed below, or its local office. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with every- 
thing from a simple sales book to the 
most intricate multiple form that your 
business requires. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY N.W. AYER 
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GOOD NEWS... ... 


screw-stem pipes! Hopes for a 
trouble-free screw-stem are realized 
at last by the perfection of an alto- 
gether different pipe—the VanRoy 
Ajustomatic. Through an entirely new 
principle of manufacture this pipe 
will not, cannot, lock at an off angle. 
The patented Ajustomatic stem is 
‘‘float-mounted’’ so that it -can be 
turned freely and repeatedly yet stem 
and bowl retain precision alignment 
for the life of the pipe... Indulge 
yourself by owning this latest and 
greatest of all VanRoy achievements 


in distinguished pipes. 


SIGNET OF QUALITY IN PIPES 
ab) 
WY. VYANROY COMPANY, INC. 


Empire State Bldg., N.Y. 1,N. Y. 
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CANCELING MOST LEND-LEASE 
AS PART OF NATION’S WAR COST 


All but a fraction of this country’s 
$43,000,000,000 in Lend-Lease contribu- 
tions to allies is to be written off as a 
war cost. That policy is indicated in the 
settlement with Great Britain, which 
wipes out a $25,000,000,000 balance for 
$650,000,000, payable at 2 per cent over 
a 55-year period. 

The British settlement actually erases 
most of outstanding Lend-Lease balances, 
since Britain received more than half of 
this country’s total Lend-Lease aid. Latest 
estimates are that the British received 
$29,000,000,000 in goods and services from 
the United States, and that Britain sup- 
plied to U.S. armed forces some $4,000,- 
000,000 in reverse Lend-Lease. 

Russia is the second largest Lend-Lease 
recipient. The latest Lend-Lease report 
puts Russia down for $9,000,000,000 worth 
of goods and for $2,000,000 in reverse 
Lend-Lease, consisting largely of repair- 
ing and refueling U.S. vessels in Soviet 
ports. If the British settlement is a prece- 
dent, current Lend-Lease deliveries of 
$400,000,000 to Russia, which are to be 
paid for, will balance accounts. 

Other countries, except India, have 
negligible balances. The latest report put 
India down for $2,000,000,000 in Lend- 
Lease, and $500,000 in reverse Lend-Lease. 
Australia and New Zealand received 
$1,400,000,000 and delivered approximate- 
ly the same amount. China received less 
than $500,000,000 through Lend-Lease, 
since most of the supplies to China went 
to U.S. armed forces in that theater. Bel- 
gium actually ended the war with a Lend- 
Lease balance in her favor. 

Settlement terms for Lend-Lease are 
guided by Article VII in the master agree- 
ments with Britain, Russia and other coun- 
tries. This article sets forth that settle- 
ments shall not become a burden to world 
commerce, as were the war debts after the 
previous war. President Truman noted in 
his most recent report to Congress that a 
$42,000,000,000 debt would have a “disas- 
trous” effect on world trade. 

Most Lend-Lease goods, furthermore, 
were used up during the war. Of the $29,- 
000,000,000 advanced to Britain, approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 is estimated to 
have been used. Lend-Lease officials note 
that more than 50 per cent of all deliveries 
consisted of weapons, oil and gasoline; that 
21 per cent were in military supplies such 
as Signal Corps equipment, engineering 
equipment, and medical supplies, and that 
14 per cent was food. That accounts for 
85 per cent of the total. 
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Military supplies remaining in th 
British Isles and other parts of the wor 
are largely unwanted by U.S. authoritig, 
They consist mostly of combat planes anj 
parts, tanks, artillery, and ammunition, 
all of which are in surplus in the Unite) 
States. Nonsalable aircraft in the Unite 
States, for example, exceed the cost value 
of all salable items expected by the Surphis 
Property Administration. 

The United States has advised the Brit. 
ish that this country does not intend to 
recapture any military supplies now in the 
United Kingdom, and the same policy js 
expected to extend to other areas. Any 
sales of equipment to third parties, hoy. 
ever, require U.S. approval, and proceeds 
will go to the U.S. Treasury. 

Machinery, trucks, rail equipment and 
industrial supplies comprise the bulk of 
Lend-Lease items that can be turned to ci- 
vilian use. Agreements with the Netherlands 
for $50,000,000 and France for $550,000, 





—Acme 
GENERAL CLAY 
Money has become worthless ..e 


000 are to cover such items and to com- 
plete delivery of other Lend-Lease supplies. 

The $650,000,000 British settlement is 
expected to pay for about $532,000,000 
worth of food, oil and gasoline and other 
materials in storage in England, plus $118- 
000,000 worth of goods destined for Brit- 
ain before Lend-Lease was canceled. Ia 
exchange, Britain writes off all pending 
claims against the United States under Ie 
verse Lend-Lease. 

Total Lend-Lease deliveries of industrial 
equipment and supplies through June 90, 
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1945, were reported at $3,500.000,000, plus 
$2,000,000, 000 in iron, steel and other met- 
als. These are likely to be settled at a 
fraction of cost. 

The British agreement is a sign that the 
Administration is not going to quibble 
over any Lend-Lease accounts, and stands 
ready to settle on most liberal terms. 


Money problems. The major diffi- 
culty in rebuilding world trade through 
special credits like that proposed for Brit- 
ain, or through joint operations contem- 
plated in the Bretton Woods program, is 
to restore value to money. In Europe today 
money takes a back seat for almost any 
type of goods, and particularly for cig- 
arettes. 

An official U.S. observer recently re- 
ported that Europe actually is on a ciga- 
rette standard; that five packs can buy a 
camera. Cigarettes also are preferred to 
money in payment of wages, and as tips 
to doormen, cabdrivers and waiters. This 
situation is at the bottom of many diffi- 
culties of U.S. commanders in occupied 
areas and of most financial ministers. 

In Italy, under Lieut. Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, the lira is officially valued at 1 
cent. Actually, a U.S. dollar on the black 
market will bring 360 lire instead of 100. 
This false exchange serves chiefly to in- 
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GENERAL RIDGWAY 
... where cigarettes set standards 


crease the living costs of U.S. citizens and 
wldiers in the area, and to encourage 
black-market operations. 

In Germany, Lieut. Gen. Lucius Clay 
confronts a situation where money is vir- 
tually worthless. Currency in circulation is 
estimated at 70,000,000,000 marks, in con- 
trast to a prewar circulation of 6,000,000,- 
000 marks, and more marks are being 
pumped into the German economy daily 
by Allied occupation forces. 

American authorities have just about 
despaired of ever repairing the German 
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NORTH CAROLINA LABOR 
GOES TO SCHOOL 


NORTH CAROLINA workers, men and women, described by 
industrial leaders as constituting an unexcelled type of labor, attended 
vocational schools by the thousands during the war. 

Their native intelligence and high degree of loyalty and patri- 
otism made them eager to receive special training. Wartime os 


in special courses included: 


Training within industry (supervisors) 
Vocational training for war production 
Training in engineering, science and management 


quae men and women have joined the 
ranks of North Carolina’s army of skilled 
workers. In addition, North Carolina has a 
reservoir of 100,000 trained workers, who 
learned new skills doing war work, a group 
about which one manufacturing newcomer 
to the state wrote, ‘‘it was necessary for us 
to employ inexperienced people and train 
them. We found that these people were eas- 
ily trained and showed a high degree of en- 
thusiasm and interest in their work. They 
have proved to be efficient workmen, steady 
and reliable. We have had practically no 
absentee problem. All our workers are ex- 
ceptionally loyal and vitally interested in the 
welfare of our company and organization.”’ 

North Carolina furnished to the Armed 
Services approximately 
360,000 men and women, 
many of whom received 


18,231 
37,954 
4,474 


specialized training valuable to industry. 

Industrialists planning to locate a new or 
branch manufacturing plant will do well to 
give full consideration to the umexcelled type 
of /abor available in many North Carolina 
communities, men and women workers whose 
record makes possible efficient production. 

Transportation facilities, rail, truck, water 
and air, fan out in all directions to reach 
more than 50 per cent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation within a few hours, 

Write today to Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3419 Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, N. C., for 
information relative to your specific indus- 
try. A trained industrial staff will furnish 
the answers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 














| Wonder why anybody 
ever uses stamps: 








-when they can use 
a postage meter!! 





... which prints a stamp directly on 
the envelope, in any amount, for any 
kind of mail, when and as needed, 
in your own office...and seals the 
envelope flap at the same time! The 
Postage Meter is the successor to the 
adhesive stamp, the modern means 
of stamping and sealing business 
mail. Time and effort saving. The 
meter holds any amount of postage 
you want it to hold, absolutely safe, protected from loss or theft... and 
keeps its own records, accounts automatically for postage used... 
Provides postage on tape for packages or parcel post ... Indispensable 
in thousands of offices—for more than twenty years. 

Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters again... Models for every 
business, big or little... Call the nearest office—or write for a booklet 
that explains Metered Mailing. 


prmney-sowes POStage Meter 





Pitney-Bowes, INc., 1993 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadic» Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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financial system, and are suggesting oy}. 
right repudiation of the internal debt 
They also question whether any repar. 
tions, in kind or cash, can be wrung from 
Germany without adding to the relief load 
that has to be carried by this country, 
Meanwhile, German workers cannot he 
induced to work for money. That is one 
cause of curtailed coal mining in the Ruhr 
of idle factories and unmarketed crops, 
In Austria, the Allied Commission js 
applying a drastic remedy by calling iy 
all bills above 5 marks and limiting ney 
issues of Austrian schillings to 150 per per. 
son. The result in Gen. Mark W. Clark’ 
jurisdiction was that bills of higher de. 
nominations immediately became worth. 
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GENERAL CLARK 
. marking time 


less and 1, 2, and 5-mark notes disappeared 
from circulation. 

Farmers are refusing to sell food unless 
payment is in 5-mark notes, and subway 
tickets, lottery chances, and stamps are 
expected to sell at a premium. This condi- 
tion is expected to subside after the cur- 
rency exchange is completed on Decem- 
ber 21. 

Occupied areas present extreme condi- 
tions, but similar problems confront 
France, Belgium, Holland and Denmark 
and, to a lesser extent even Sweden and 
Switzerland. This is likely to compli- 
cate the fixing of currency values when- 
ever the Bretton Woods Monetary Fund 
is set up. 

In France, for example, the official ex- 
change rate of 2 cents for the frane is 
admittedly too high. Finance Minister 
Georges Bidault is expected to propose @ 
reduction to 1 cent, but even that rate 
may prove high. At the moment U.S. and 
British importers of French wines and 
perfumes, the only articles that France 
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=| = NOW... metal 


repara- The new art of molding metal powder 
1g from parts is another typical example of 
ief load how the “Power of the Press” is help- 
ntry, ing American Industry to get quickly 
not be into the stride of economical and 
EL speedy peacetime production. 


- dd 
rops, When formed of metal powder in this 
sion is new Lake Erie hydraulic metal powder 
ling in press the finished product requires no 


1g new machining other than grinding. 


er per- 44 

Clark’ This latest development of Lake Erie’s 
er de. skilled engineering staff is suitable for 
worth- molding powdered bronze, aluminum, 


copper, iron, tungsten carbide and 
various other metals and combinations. 






One of the special features of this four 
column, double action self-contained 
press is a feeding device which oper- 
ates as part of the automatic cycle. 
Continuous production of pressed parts 
is thereby made possible by keeping 
the feeding box loaded. 











If you are considering the advantages 
of powder metailurgy in manufactur- 
ing your own products, investigate 
Lake Erie’s ability to furnish you this 
standard press or build you a special 
press to your specific requirements. 
Our production facilities are so geared 
that Lake Erie can now promise rea- 
sonably quick delivery of any size hy- 
draulic press for any purpose, either 
standard types or specially designed 
and built to suive your own fabricat- 
ing and production problems. 

























eared Write for catalogs and specific data. 
ni Lake Erte ENGINEERING Corp. 






870 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN THE U.SA BY -N 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED § 
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Temporarily, GORDON’S GIN is being shipped in the round Victory bottle ...100% NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN ° GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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Dinance Week 


now is able to sell, are buying cautiously 
Halving the current exchange value of th 
franc would mean a heavy inventory log, 
Meanwhile, Frenchmen themselves djs. 
trust their currency. That is given as, 
basic reason for the slow reconstruction of 
the country, along with genuine sho 
of transportation and coal. Most Frenc 
farms and industrial plants ‘escaped wy 
damage, but French production stil] lags, 
In Greece and China, the curren 
situation is almost beyond control. U.§ 
citizens are known to have been chargej 
1,000,000 Chinese dollars, and more, for, 
hotel room, and U.S. gold and dolly 
loans to China appear to have little effec. 





—, 
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FINANCE MINISTER BIDAULT 
- « . his countrymen are hesitant 


The Greek currency system was wrecked 
by occupying German forces, and the 
British have been able to make little 
headway in restoring it. 

Before any semblance of order can be 
restored in world trade, however, money 
and banking systems will have to be 1 
built. At present no businessman can count 
definitely on payment unless he receives 
dollars or gold, and both dollars and gold 
are being hoarded everywhere. The pros 
pect is that a lot of monetary spadework 
will have to precede actual operation of 
the Bretton Woods program. 
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How much is a locomotive worth 2 


4 hen price of a locomotive may range 
up to half a million dollars—or more. 
But its zworth depends on what it can do. 


You see, there are many different kinds 
of jobs that locomotives must perform for 
arailroad. It has been common practice to 
meet this problem by using many different 
types of locomotives, each specially de- 
signed for certain types of work. Passenger 
locomotives, designed primarily for speed; 
freight locomotives, built chiefly for heavy 
hauling; and “‘helper” locomotives, to as- 


sist on steep grades, 


Now, however, as a result of long, close 
cooperation between American Locomo- 
tive and railroad designers, locomotives 
are being built that can do a number of 
special jobs and do them well—locomo- 
tives that are truly multipurpose. 





“ 


WwW jagaras,’ bui 


by American Locomotive for the New 
York Central, have set top passenger-per- 
formance records on the crack Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt run—and, im addition, can 
pull the heaviest freights at any speeds 
they wish to run them. The New Haven 
has a large number of diesel-electrics, built 
jointly by American Locomotive and 
General Electric, that 
freight and passenger service and doing 


are doubling in 


an outstanding job at both. 


The new steam locomotives, built by 
American Locomotive for the Delaware & 
Hudson, are now hauling heavy trains, un- 
assisted, over steep grades where formerly 
it was necessary to employ two or three 
“helper” locomotives. 


This development means real economy, 
because it reduces the number of locomo- 
tives a railroad needs to do its job. And 


that’s important to you, > mor 






a 


money a railroad can save, the more money 
it has to improve its service. 

"Phis is one of many developments that 
will contribute to finer railroading. And it 
is significant that it comes from the Com- 
pany that designed America’s first diesel 
electric locomotive, built the world’s latg 
est steam locomotive, and supplied many 
of the war locomotives used by the United 
Nations, 


American 
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ee ee, 
For U.S. Exports 
In Latin America 


Buyers from Latin America are expected 
to be in the U.S. market for $1,400,000,- 
000 worth of goods in 1946. That is the 
estimate of officials in close touch with the 
buying intentions of Latin-American na- 
tions. 

Sales of the size indicated would break 
all records. They would be nearly 2% 
times the export volume of $549,000,000 in 
1939, and would be nearly 40 per cent 
above the wartime-record 1944 volume, 
which included a good deal of Lend-Lease. 
The catch in the prospective trade lies in 
the willingness and the ability of the 
United States to supply the goods that 
will be sought. 

Purchasing power to support such a 
volume is available. Latin America’s dol- 
lar balances totaled slightly more than 
$1,000,000,000 last June, when the latest 
official computation was made, and they 
have increased since then. Gold holdings 
are valued at $1,700,000,000. Viewing these 
assets, plus sterling balances worth nearly 
$500,000,000, balances resulting from cur- 
rent Latin-American sales abroad, and the 
need for goods within Latin America, 
trade experts foresee a 1946 Latin-Ameri- 
can demand for $2,200,000,000 worth. of 
imports from all sources. 

The need for these imports is the result 
of drastically curtailed purchases during 
the war and a growing trend toward in- 
dustrialization based on imported goods, 
skill and money. 

Manufactured goods of nearly all kinds 
are wanted urgently in Latin America, as 
few consumer goods are now produced 
there in large quantities. Farm machinery 
is needed, particularly in countries such 
as Chile, where North American agricul- 
tural methods are being adopted, and Bra- 
ail, which has a broad program of increas- 
ing food production. Electrical generating 
equipment is wanted, for replacements and 
for projected new power plants. Machinery 
for textile mills and for various other 
types of mills and factories is expected 
to find a ready market. Commercial air- 
craft are required for expanding local net- 
works of transport lines. And consumer 
goods, such as automobiles and electrical 
appliances, are urgently needed. The de- 
mand for luxuries is strong. 

Controls over purchases will be exerted 
in some instances. Thirteen Latin-Ameri- 
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1 WHATEVER THE PRODUCT you want to ship overseas 
—from a knocked-down steel mill to precision instru- 
ments—it ‘is within the scope of American Express 
FOREIGN SERVICE. 


2 Whatever the SHIPPING DETAIL, American Express 
can carry it through for you. Booking of Steamer 
Space, Marine Insurance placement, Documenting 
from point of origin to destination—all this multi- 
plicity of detail is handled for export clients. 


3 Is IMPORTING of CUSTOMS CLEARANCE your problem? 
American Express is fully qualified to serve you. Ex- 
ample:—we have been Official Customs House Brokers 
for all World’s Fairs held in the U. S. since 1900. 


*% The urgent overseas call for goods, plus today’s 
complex export procedure, present a challenge to 
American businessmen. Thousands of firms rely on 
American Express for the most efficient FOREIGN 
SERVICE. This fifty year old service with its world- 
wide network of foreign offices is available to your 
organization. Inquire today. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


World Service 
65 Broadway * WHitehall 4-2000—649 Fifth Avenue « PLaza 5-6858 











A. Nairobi, British East Africa; at Walla 

Walla, Washington and more than 300 cities in between, 
owners of Hyster Tractor Equipment get quick, efficient 
service through “Caterpillar” distributors and dealers. 
This 15-year-old program of globe-circling parts and 


mechanical maintenance service is predicated on two facts: 


1. Hyster Tractor Equipment is designed and man- 
ufactured for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 


2. Every “CATERPILLAR” distributor or dealer is a 
HYSTER dealer. 


When you buy a Hyster winch, yarder, logging arch, 
sulky or the new Hystaway, you have the assurance of 
friendly, intelligent cooperation on service as well as 
sales from men who know—“Caterpillar” distributors 


and dealers all over the world. 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 


PORTLAND 12, OREGON 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
'] 
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FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 









WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TRACTOR HOISTS AND WINCHES 
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can countries now restrict the use of for. 
eign exchange. Many of these countries 
are expected to channel purchasing largely 
into producer-goods lines which will build 
up their domestic economies. In some other 
countries the accent may be on consumer 
goods. 

Actual volume of U.S. sales will de. 
pend on several factors. 

Ability of manufacturers to produce 
goods is one factor. Strikes and lack of raw 
materials or component parts are hamper. 
ing production here. These handicaps are 
expected to continue to some extent in 
1946. 

Unwillingness of some manufacturers 
to enter the export field is another factor, 
Some manufacturers want Latin-American 





ee, 





—Acme 
VICTORY SHIPS 
... trade was the new target 


markets. They foresee in 1946 an oppor- 
tunity to make a profit and at the same 
time to establish a continuing Latin-Amer- 
ican demand for their products. Others are 
inclined to take only the easy domestic 
sales which war-accumulated shortages and 
large purchasing power have made possible 
and to ignore foreign markets until later. 
Export agents warn that “later” may be 
too late to get in on the ground floor in 
Latin America. 

Competition is a third factor. Principal 
rivals of the United States for Latin- 
American markets are expected to be 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Canada. 
Nonbelligerent Sweden already has turned 
her industries to peacetime production, 
and is beginning to make deliveries in 
Latin America. The United Kingdom and 
Canada sent representatives to Latin Amer- 
ica months ago to stimulate the demand 
for their products. The United Kingdom, 
which in prewar times was a heavy sup- 
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ACCURATE PRODUCTION WORK 


Take advantage of Ohio Tool’s capacity for produc- 

tion machine work... Check over this list of operations 

Ohio Tool can economically and quickly do for you... 

Grinding (Cylindrical, Thread, I. D., O. D., Centerless and 

Flat Surfaces) Turret Lathe, Forming and Profiling Work: 
(Rough and Finished), Drilling (Power Feed, Sensitive, 
Radial, Jig Borers), Shaping (Rough and Finished), Milling 
(Rough and Finished) Saw and Cut-off work, Steel Processing 
and Tempering, Precision Measuring and general Assemblies! 


Our Engineering Department can design and our Tool Room can 
quickly build any tools and gages necessary for production perform- 
ed in our Plant. ¢ 


WRITE FOR OUR EQUIPMENT LIST DEPT. 51 


OHIO TOOL COMPANY 


| MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES PRECISION MANUFACTURERS 
160 WEST 106th STREET AND ASSEMBLERS 


c LEVELAND 11, OHIO OF PRODUCTION PARTS 








When BEST FOODS 


Shoots” sales records 
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Photography helps sell more Heckers’, 
Aristos and Ceresota Flour, Force and 
H-O Breakfast Foods, Shinola, 2-in-1 
and Bixby’s Shoe Polish. 


IT HELPS ON 
THE FIRING LINE 





... modern business teams up KARDEX 
““Fact-Power’ and DEXIGRAPH speed! 


O make sure its products will be 

on retail shelves whenever people 
ask for them, Best Foods use one of 
the fastest and most economical com- 
bination of sales tools yet devised — 
Kardex and Dexigraph. 


Details of sales and retail outlets are 
posted on Kardex Visible Records. 
This data keeps executives informed 
of progress in the field and serves as 
the basis of managerial decisions. 


But for the most 
profitable operation, 
field salesmen require 
promptly, each month, 
information that leads 
to effective routing of 
sales calls and maxi- 









mum distribution. Speed is vitally impor- 
tant at this point. 


So instead of being laboriously and ex- 
pensively hand-copied, sales results are 
photographed on the Remington Rand 
Dexigraph machine. Thus each salesman 
is provided with a record that is auto- 
matically 100% accurate, by customer 
and by product. He knows who has 
bought what, where business is being lost 
or increased, where action is needed— 
and he knows all this weeks earlier! 


VERY LIKELY YOUR BUSINESS offers 
opportunities to save time and money by 
combining record-keeping techniques. 
Why not let an experienced Systems 


Technician make a survey for you? Just 


call our nearest Branch Office. 









SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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plier, is expected to ship increasing amoyy 
of goods to Latin America as factory 
habilitation progresses. Britain wants tg 
regain foreign markets, even at the expeng 
of sharply limiting sales at home. A power. 
ful weapon of the United Kingdom j 
nearly half a billion dollars’ worth of 
blocked sterling balances owned in Latiy 
America. Canada, with expanded indys. 
trial facilities, has begun deliveries in he 
bid for Latin-American trade. 

Other prewar exporters to Latin Amer. 
ica are not expected to compete strongly 
in 1946. The Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Czechoslovakia and Italy must rehabilitate 
their factories. Germany and Japan, which 
did a big business in Latin America before 
the war, are considered out of the pictur 
at present. 

What Russia will do has not been dis. 
closed. The restoration of her domestic econ. 
omy is a tremendous task; but she has 
sent technicians and commercial attaches 
to some Latin-American countries, indicat 
ing a possible interest in that market. 

The shipping situation also is a handi- 
cap. The fastest and best American ships 
are still in Government transport service, 
Regularly scheduled operations have been 
suspended since the Government took over 
all ships in 1942. However, the shipping 
shortage is expected to ease markedly 
after the back-home movement of troops 
passes its peak in February. And on 
March 2 the United Maritime Authority is 





scheduled to relinquish the control it now 
exercises over merchant shipping of the 
United Nations and of Sweden. Regu 
larly scheduled service then can be re 
established. 

Service to Latin America next year will 
be not only 
cording to steamship line officials. What is 
left of prewar fleets that were taken over 
by the Government will be repossessed by 
former owners and put back on Latin 
American runs. Ships from the vast ton- 


nage of Liberty and Victory ships built J 


during the war are expected to be bought 
from the Government by shipping opera- 
tors and placed on routes between the 
Americas. And numerous companies, both 
North American and _ Latin-American, 
have placed orders for fast, modern vessels 
which they will operate in inter-American 
service. 

Airways are preparing to place in service 
large, modern aircraft that will offer fast, 
expanded express service for valuable or 
highly perishable commodities. 

U.S. shippers and traders see the sit- 
uation as a challenge. They are seeking 4 
solution to the problem of foreign com- 
petition. They foresee a sharp rise in U.S. 
exports to Latin America in 1946. But they 
believe that handicaps will prevent the 
trade from realizing its maximum possi- 
bilities. 
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Has your own SELF-INTEREST ever talked to YOU 
about Agriculture? 


YOU: Why should I worry about agriculture? That 
isn’t my business. Farmers are in good shape now. Show 
me how to get some merchandise for our customers. 
That’s my big self-interest now. 


SELF-INTEREST: That is a problem, all right. But 
remember your history—agriculture was allowed to waste 
away and the whole Roman Empire fell apart. No nation 
has ever survived the destruction of its agriculture. In our 
country, in just one year, the equivalent of 12,775 one- 
hundred-acre farms went out of production. 

YOU: I see your point. But let’s leave it to the farmers, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Agricultural 
Colleges. 

SELF-INTEREST : They are doing a splendid job, but they 
need your help—everyone’s help. 

YOU: Well, I’ve heard about people meddling with 


farmers. How far did they get? 


SELF-INTEREST: That isn’t quite what I mean. Let's 


ligure out what we can do that is strictly minding our own 








business. Suppose our research people could show us how 
to use more products of the farm in manufacturing, or find 
ways to make farming less risky, or to lower farm produc- 
tion costs—all in line with our business. Both the farms 


and we would profit. 





YOU: That makes sense—rural America is our largest 
single market. We might work with our legislators, too 
—help to improve rural education, build roads, spread 
electrification, soil conservation and reforestation. We 
might help to modernize farm buildings and machinery, 


promote farm hygiene and sanitation. 


SELF-INTEREST: Now we see alike. | am confident that 
we will never have business problems we can’t solve if we 
remember that prosperity must start with agriculture. 


This message was prepared and paid for by Harry 
Ferguson, Inc., Detroit, Michigan (the Ford-Ferguson 
Tractor and Ferguson Farm Implements). We invite 
you to lend your active interest to one of our pressing 
national problems—the destiny of American agriculture. 














Sales messages are aimed at minds 
... Not inert statistics on a pub- 
lisher’s statement. Yet, how often 
does an advertiser look at cold 
circulation figures without asking 
exactly who is behind the numbers? 
And for best results, sales messages 
should be aimed at fresh, open 
minds ...minds unprejudiced... 


minds not hide-bound by habit. 


That’s why you get extra results 
when you REACH THE P. M. MIND. 
Popular Mechanics delivers a 
unique man-market ... a certain 
kind of individuals who are inquis- 
itive... who like to experiment... 
who are open to ideas... who get 
enthusiastic. Because these men 
are super-active, because they have 
the P. M. Mind, Popular Mechanics 
pays-off bigger, faster, measurable 
returns for its advertisers. For sales 
producing advertising, put Popular 
Mechanics on your schedule now! 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 
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James F. Byrnes, the Secretary of 
State, is deeply enmeshed in a tangled and 
difficult situation. Most of the woes of a 
world uneasily at peace are piling up on 
Mr. Byrnes’s desk. For six months, he has 
been trying to make a permanent peace for 
the world, but he finds the going is slow, 
tortuous and disappointing. As a result: 

Relations with Russia are troubled. The 
Soviet Union, withdrawn and suspicious, 
has become dominant in Eastern Europe, 
and there is little that Mr. Byrnes or the 
United States can do about it. In the Near 
East, the Soviet has just rejected an Amer- 
ican proposal that troops be withdrawn 
January 1 from oil-rich Iran. And, in addi- 
tion, the Russians are insisting upon a 
loud voice in making policy for the control 
of Japan. 

Even more disappointing, the first full- 
dress effort at peacemaking, the meeting 
of foreign ministers in; London, ended in 
a deadlock. In the two months since the 
conference closed, little or no progress has 
been made toward settling the disagree- 
ments that developed there. Meanwhile, an 
uproar has arisen at home over policy in 
China, touched off by the resignation of 
Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley as Ambassa- 
dor to Chungking. 

President Truman, engrossed in domestic 
difficulties, has virtually turned over the 
conduct of foreign relations to Mr. Byrnes. 
Nevertheless, the Chief Executive has 
made several press-conference statements 
that Mr. Byrnes later was obliged to 
modify or clarify. This has not helped 
the Secretary of State’s position within the 
nation, or in the eyes of the countries with 
which he must deal. 

Over and above all these things, only a 
start has been made toward solving the 
transcendent problem of the period—what 
to do about the atomic bomb. 

At the center of this international 
maelstrom sits Mr. Byrnes, a product of the 
American political system. The many dis- 
quieting circumstances of the situation are 
concentrating attention upon him. A peo- 
ple not long accustomed to thinking in 
terms of foreign affairs is asking what were 
his preparations for the important position 
he now holds, what his background and 
career have been. Mr. Byrnes is typical of 
the American public in that he, too, is a 
comparative newcomer to the field of in- 
ternational relations. 

Untraditional Southerner. Mr. Byrnes 
is a Southerner, but not exactly of the 
Southern tradition. He was born in aristo- 
cratic Charleston, but in an unaristocratic 
section of that city. There was little of the 
charm and glamor of the Old South in his 
that obviously 
conditioned his later career. 
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As a child, Mr. Byrnes learned what 
poverty meant. His father died before his 
birth, and his mother supported the fam. 
ily by dressmaking. At 14, he left school, 
worked in a law office by day and studied 
stenography by night. He became highly 
skilled at shorthand and found a job aga 
court reporter. Meanwhile, he read law jp 
his spare time. But his real interest was 
politics, and, after becoming a member of 
the bar, he turned in that direction. He 
held minor local offices and then, by a 
slender majority, 57 votes, was elected in 
1911 to the House of Representatives, His 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY BYRNES 





support came not from the South Carolina 
aristocrats, but from farmers and mill 
hands. They kept him in the House, where 
he was conspicuous in handling appropria 
tions, until 1925. He ran for the Senate, 
unsuccessfully, in 1924, tried again in 1930, 
and was elected. 

Mr. Byrnes in the Senate. Mr. Byrnes 
returned to Congress with the reputation 
of a Southern liberal, which meant that he 
actually stood a little to the right of cen- 
ter. Franklin D. Roosevelt pulled him 
across the line. Mr. Byrnes was one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s close political advisers during 
the campaign of 1932, accompanied him 
on all his campaign trips, gave advice, 
which was listened to, as to where to go 
and what issues to discuss. 

In the Senate, Mr. Byrnes became 4 
Roosevelt lieutenant. He proved to have an 
unusually persuasive way about him when 
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dealing with New Deal waverers. He had 
become polished, shrewd and suave. He 
displayed a conspicuous talent for shaping 
working agreements between Senators of 
differing views, for working out com- 
promises. His mind, a colleague said, was 
a card index of the members of the Sen- 
ate, their political needs and personal in- 
clinations. He was more often seen talk- 
ing to a Senator in a corner than speaking 
on the floor. When he did speak, florid 
oratory was out and facts and figures pre- 
dominated. 

Mr. Byrnes voted almost uniformly 
with the New Deal. Sometimes, however, 
his streak of conservatism prevailed and 
he voted for reductions in relief appropria- 
tions. Being a Southerner, Mr. Byrnes op- 
posed the wage-hour bill and antilynch- 
ing legislation. In 1937, he was the author 
of a resolution condemning sit-down 
strikes. 

There was little in his career to link him 
with international affairs. He served not on 
the Foreign Relations Committee, but on 
the Appropriations, Banking and Post Of- 
fice committees. From the start he backed 
the reciprocal-tariff program, however, and 
he enthusiastically championed President 
Roosevelt’s prewar foreign policy. He led 
the Senate fight for the successive modifi- 
cations of the Neutrality Act and for Lend- 
Lease. 

Judge and War Mobilizer. In 1941, 
the President appointed Mr. Byrnes to the 
Supreme Court. His stay on the bench was 
brief, hardly long enough for him to adjust 
himself to new duties, or for lawyers to 
classify him as a liberal or conservative in 
the interpretation of constitutional law. He 
left the Court in 1941 to become Director 
of Economic Stabilization and later Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization. 

In these jobs, Mr. Byrnes began to find 
that there were difficulties in unfamiliar 
administrative duties. His old skill at per- 
sonal negotiation straightened out many 
disputes between embattled war-agency of- 
ficials. He tried to clarify the lines of war- 
time authority, but to the end never got 
the successive layers of the big wartime 
bureaucracy entirely settled. For the most 

part, he le ft the fight against inflation to 
Fred M. Vinson, who succeeded him as 
Economic Stabilizer. 

Last year, Mr. Byrnes sought the Demo- 
cratic vice presidential nomination. He re- 
ceived only the mildest support from the 
White House. Labor and Sidney Hillman 
of the CIO Political Action Committee, 
recalled his sit-down strike resolution. 
Liberals denounced his many Senate com- 
promises. Robert E. Hannegan, Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
and a major power at the convention, 
was plugging Harry S. Truman strongly 
for the post. 

Mr. Byrnes continued until spring as 
War Mobilizer. There followed a period of 
rest in South Carolina, and then Mr. Tru- 
man called him to the State Department 
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THE PAMPERER. He coddles his fa- ought to pamper his taste—with 
vorite pipe like a baby, worries Briggs! YEARS of extra-aging in 
about scratching it, burning it, oaken casks make Briggs milder, 
cooling it off, keeping it clean. In- mellower, richly satisfying. Try 
stead of pampering his pipe, he Briggs—yourself! 
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It Will Introduce You To 
Cooperative Labor And 
Lower Production Costs 


This New Twenty-eight Page Book, 
“Colorado—Strategic Center of America’s 
Markets,” brings you dramatic facts about 
Colorado that can prove of vital importance 
to the growth of your business . . . shows 
how you can operate your plant in Colorado 
at lower cost—with full cooperation from 
labor—and enjoy life while you’re doing it. 
Get the facts about this fast-growing indus- 
trial empire. Send today for this interesting, 
informative book. It’s free. 


COLORADO Offers You These Advantages 


NATIVE-BORN LABOR 

Colorado skilled labor is mostly of 
pioneer Western stock... loyal, effi- 
cient, and cooperative. 

CENTRAL LOCATION 

Strategic central location ties you 
closely to nation’s markets, with con- 
siderable saving in shipping costs. 
ABUNDANT RESOURCES 

Plentiful natural resources and raw 
materials for every type of industry, 
all quickly accessible. 

LOW COST FUEL AND POWER 
Coal, oil, natural gas at low rates. Am- 
ple electric power available now— 
other projects nearing completion. 





oe FINE LIVING CONDITIONS 
Excellent housing conditions thruout 
Se) fa: the state. No tenements or factory 
fies districts. Good schools and colleges. 
{- HEALTHFUL ALL-YEAR CLIMATE 
oo Colorado workers enjoy vigorous 
= Pi health, with minimum loss of time 


from sickness. 300 sunny days a year. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODUCED PER 
WAGE EARNER 29.6% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Evidence of the high productivity of Colorado 
labor is shown in the latest figures compiled by 
U. S. Bureau of Census. Based on this report, the 
value of manufactured goods produced per wage 
earner in Colorado is 29.6 per cent above the na- 
tional average. This is largely due 1), to the high 
type of labor; 2), to the minimum loss of time from 
sickness, and, 3), to increased efficiency in Colo- 
rado's famous mountain climate. 


-——-—— MAIL THIS COUPON ----"- 


COLORADO 


DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 
106 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Please send me your 28-page book, ‘‘Colo- 
rado—Strategic Center of America’s Mar- 
kets.” 
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after the San Francisco Conference. He 
took over in early July. 

Mr. Byrnes in the State Department. 
It is not unusual, for a new Secretary of 
State to have had little experience in for- 
eign affairs. Such appointments have been 
made repeatedly. But that was in the 
period when the U.S. was an isolationist 
nation. Now, this country is intimately con- 
cerned with developments the world over. 

Mr. Byrnes had a brief introduction 
to the present situation. President Roose- 
velt took him to the Big Three confer- 
ence at Yalta. Mr. Byrnes made short- 
hand notes of the discussions there which 
some day may prove of value historically. 
The trip also gave him the beginnings of 
an acquaintanceship with Josef Stalin. 

His ideas on foreign affairs emphasized 
an insistence upon a genuinely interna- 
tional peace, as the alternative to the old 
balance-of-power or sphere-of-influence sys- 
tem. He realized, however, that a strong 
and wise world government could not arise 
overnight. He wanted stern terms for Ger- 
many and Japan, and a strong and unified 
China to bulwark the peace. He wanted 
restraints on international trade removed. 
His views, briefly, were those of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman. 

Mr. Byrnes’s appointment was widely 
praised by those who thought his demon- 
strated skill as a negotiator and drawer of 
compromises would prove highly valuable 
in the international conferences that were 
to follow. But, after the meetings at Pots- 
dam and London, some felt compelled to 
re-examine that idea. At Potsdam, despite 
, the joint statement that was made, it was 
a battle to the end over methods of dealing 
with Germany and exacting reparations. 
Mr. Byrnes, who was there with President 
Truman, began to learn that there was a 
wide difference between bringing a waver- 
ing Senator into line and getting Russia to 
agree to American ideas. This lesson was 
more than emphasized at London. 

Mr. Byrnes at London. Mr. Byrnes 
found Vyacheslav Molotov, the Russian 
Foreign Commissar, to be wily, shrewd, 
resourceful and unyielding. Far from being 
willing to make concessions, Mr. Molotov 
piled demand upon demand and _intro- 
duced new interpretations of previous 
agreements. The whole field of Russo- 
American relations was involved. But the 
conference finally broke down upon the 
Russian’s insistence that China and France 
be virtually excluded from the proceed- 
ings. That was contrary to Mr. Byrnes’s 
principle of a “genuinely international 
peace.” He had offered concessions and 
tried to work out compromises, but had 
gone as far as he felt he could. Compro- 
mise, he remarked later, “requires the as- 
sent of more than one party.” 

_ Mr. Byrnes’s advisers. Most new Sec- 
retaries of State, being unskilled in foreign 
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This sunny, healthy land, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, 
ranks in the forefront of the 
world’s post-war markets and 
offers unequalled opportunities 
for enterprise in travel and 
trade. 
* x * 


Before the war, the Union of 
South Africa—that other 
U.S.A.—was one of America’s 
best export markets for mining 
and agricultural machinery, au- 
tomobiles, household equip- 
ment and consumer goods. In 
the post-war period, South 
Africa’s annual purchases are 
expected to surpass the 100- 
million dollar mark. 


* % * 


Transport in South Africa stood 
the test of war, involving un- 
precedented haulage of men 
and material at the strategic 
foot of the African continent. 
The victory won, the South 
African Railways and Harbours 
are preparing to serve the pent- 
up civilian demands for travel 
and trade and to promote de- 
velopment at a tempo that 
stimulates the imagination. 





Write for free illustrated booklet, 
“THIS IS SOUTH AFRICA,” 


to The Union of South 
Africa Government 
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affairs, rely upon the advice of the heads 
of the Department’s divisions. This has 
served to entrench the career men in power, 
3 much-criticized situation. Mr. Byrnes 
brought new people into the Department 
with him, Ben Cohen, Donald Russell and 
Walter Brown, and took advice largely 
from them. For this he was applauded by 
opponents of the career men. But heads 
of divisions found it difficult to see the 
Secretary, sometimes could not learn just 
what policy was and how it was imple- 
mented. There was much talk of “ama- 
teurs” running the nation’s foreign affairs. 
Morale in the Department obviously suf- 
fered. 

Reorganization. Departmental reor- 
ganization was attempted, the third such 
reshufHing in rapid succession. New faces 
appeared at high-level jobs, but the lower 
tiers were comparatively unaffected. Col. 
Frank McCarthy was brought in from 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall’s office 
to handle reorganization. He ran into dif- 
ficulties. To replace one bit of deadwood 
in his own office, he had to spend most of 
a day at the Civil Service Commission. 
There also was opposition from officials in 
the Department. Colonel McCarthy, none 
too well when he took the job, resigned for 
reasons of health. Mr. Russell now is 
handling reorganization. He is working 
particularly on a situation which has the 
Department behind him in the issuance of 
overtime salary checks and in war-bond 
deductions. He also is trying to speed up 
the decoding and distribution of important 
messages from abroad, which sometimes 
takes as much as nine hours. 

The new Mr. Byrnes. In his Senate 
days, Mr. Byrnes was confident, genial 
and equable. Now he is showing the ef- 
fects of these problems. He has grown taut 
and presents a harried appearance. He has 
snapped at reporters for asking questions 
he did not want to answer. He gropes for 
language where once he spoke quickly. He 
tries to skirt questions involving Russia. 
Some who know him say he is bothered by 
little things, tangled in details that other 
administrators relegate to underlings. 

But Mr. Byrnes has no intention of re- 
signing. He is determined to see the thing 
through. Acknowledging that he has been 
criticized as a compromiser, he asserts that 
“peace and political progress in interna- 
tional affairs, as in domestic affairs, de- 
pend upon intelligent compromise.” He in- 
tends to try compromise again. Meanwhile, 
his woes and worries accumulate. 

John Carter Vincent heads a small 
group now under vigorous attack, which 
originates American policy in the Orient. 
Mr. Vincent is director of the State De- 
partment’s Office of Far Eastern Affairs. 
He also is chairman of a committee which 
considers developments in that area, 
studies reports from specialists and makes 
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recommendations. The reports go to the 
State-War-Navy Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee, which brings in the military view- 
point, makes revisions and sends the 
recommendations on to Secretary Byrnes 
and President Truman. Then, the policy 
agreed upon comes back to Mr. Vincent 
for administration. 

The process is typical of how policy is 
made for all sections. of the world. The 
State-War-Navy Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee is a wartime development, and, until 
recently, its existence was a top secret. 
The system has been considered success- 
ful, but has its critics, nevertheless. Some- 
times the policy finally agreed upon dif- 








JOHN CARTER VINCENT 


fers materially from that recommended by 
the division head with whom it originated, 
and who must administer it. And there 
have been instances in which the division 
head has not been fully informed of the 
policy as finally shaped. 

Mr. Vincent, a career man in the foreign 
service, was Secretary Byrnes’s own choice 
for his present position, not a holdover 
from previous regimes. He has had ex- 
tensive experience in China. Mr. Vincent, 
now in his mid-forties, gray and alert, en- 
tered the Foreign Service, he says, not 
because he wanted to remodel diplomatic 
relations, but because he wanted to see 
the world. 

He began as clerk in the consulate at 
Changsha, China, in 1924, and in ten 
succeeding years of almost unbroken China 
service he rose rapidly. In 1926, a vice 
consul, he directed thr evacuation of 400 
American missionaries and businessmen 
from Hunan Province, because Chiang 
Kai-shek, then allied with the Communists, 
was coming through. Chiang later repudi- 
ated the Communists, and in 1928 his 
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“Be: it’s great to see snow 
again, and to be back in 
civvies with a steering wheel in 
my hand and a loaded Highway 
Trailer behind me!” Many a 
veteran driver home from the 
Pacific is echoing those senti- 
ments right now! And this is a 
good time for Highway to say, 
“Welcome home, men! You did 
a great job over there, and 
there’s a big job ahead of you 
here!” 

Because the billions of dollars’ 
worth of consumer goods, for 
which the demand_has been pil- 
ing up, will provide a good many 


Home again, and highballing 
with a “Highway” 


ton-miles of hauling—and a lot 
of it will be done with Highway 
Clippers’ and ‘‘Freightmas- 
ters,” dependably and at low 
cost. You're going to like these 
newest Highway trailers, men. 
They're the greatest yet—easy 
operating, fast rolling, and not 
an ounce of unnecessary weight. 


Highway Trailers are largely 
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modern plants. They are the re- 
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is the buy-way to trailer value. 
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Government was recognized by the United 
States. 

Mr. Vincent was attached to a number 
of consulates in China. His work was inti- 
mately associated with the activities of 
American businessmen because, under 
extraterritoriality, they were subject to 
American, not Chinese, jurisdiction. It was 
far from the comparatively simple life in a 
European consulate, where the issuance 
of visas and other routine matters take 
most of the time. 

Becoming interested in China, Mr. Vin- 
cent learned the language. He says he 
would not attempt to negotiate in Chinese, 
but does know enough of it to tell a rick- 


shaw boy which way to go, or to carry on ° 


a dinner-table conversation. 
One tour of duty was in Manchuria, 





ADMIRAL TOWERS 


where he saw the beginnings of the Japa- 
nese invasion. He remained to make re- 
ports of Japanese progress industrially and 
militarily. After several years in Wash- 
ington and Europe, Mr. Vincent was re- 
turned to China in 1940. His job at Nan- 
king and Chungking, he says, was to try 
to keep China unified for war just as now 
he is attempting to unify the country to 
bolster the peace. 

One fundamental of present policy, Mr. 
Vincent says, is to re-establish American 
businessmen in China. The Department 
wants them back in Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Tientsin and other ports as quickly as pos- 
sible. To speed the process, consulates are 
being reopened in principal Chinese cities. 


Admiral John H. Towers is the sym- 
bol of a new era in the Navy, an era in 
which air power is given new recognition, 
and placed almost on a par with surface 
ships. Admiral Towers, a pioneer in the 
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development ‘of naval aviation, is to be- 
come Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, one of the Navy’s top-ranking as- 
signments. 

Other important assignments are to go 
to airmen. Vice Admiral D. C. Ramsey is 
to become Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 
Of five Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations, 
two are to be aviators. And Vice Admiral 
Marc A. Mitscher is to become commander 
of the Eighth Fleet. In general, wherever 
a key officer is not a flier, his second in 
command is to be an aviator. Some of the 
assignments are not to take effect until a 
little later, but all are scheduled. 

James V. Forrestal, the Secretary of the 
Navy, calls the change another step in the 
evolution of naval aviation, but adds that, 
while the aircraft carrier is the cutting edge 
of the Navy, it must be backed by a well- 
balanced fleet, ready, through joint train- 
ing, to undertake such landing operations 
as made possible the final assault on Japan. 

Some observers, however, are inclined to 
see in the new arrangement a Navy move 
to counter the Army’s insistent campaign 
for a merger of the two services. Giving 
more prominence to naval aviation would 
meet one objection that has been raised 
against the old setup. 

At any rate, to Admiral Towers the 
change comes as a gratifying acknowledg- 
ment that air power has arrived in the 
Navy. The Admiral was a quiet, hard- 
plugging pioneer in its development. He 
began his flying career in 1911 and has 
remained an enthusiast. 

A number of admirals are fliers. They 
were sent to the naval aviation training 
school at Pensacola in the laie 20s and 
in the ’30s to learn aviation, because it 
was felt that there were not enough airmen 
in high commands to fill the requirements 
of the fleet. But, mostly, they remained 
battleship admirals with a thin incrusta- 
tion of aviation. 

One result of this was that, when up for 
promotion in 1938, Admiral Towers, then 
a captain, was passed over by the board of 
line admirals controlling the selections. 
The hopes and morale of naval airmen 
dropped. President Roosevelt was con- 
cerned. A few months later he appointed 

Captain Towers as Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics with the temporary rank of 
admiral. The selection board made it per- 
manent a year later. 

In the early stages of the war, the Ad- 
miral was appointed Commander of Air in 
the Pacific which, despite the impressive- 
ness of the title, involved largely training 
and administrative work. Later, he became 
Deputy Commander in the Pacific, and 
right-hand man to Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz in directing the Pacific campaign. 

Now, finally, he can see his long cham- 
pioning of aviation bringing results that 
he would not have foreseen a few years ago. 
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Eptror’s Notre: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


‘Duration’ too Long? 

Sir:—Why has Congress refused to de- 
clare the war officially ended as of Aug. 
14, or Sept. 2, 1945? When men were 
drafted they were told that it was for the 
duration and six months. What kind of a 
country have we served that permits such 
procrastination in deciding the end of the 
duration? Even if certain emergency meas- 
ures must be continued, does this mean 
that all emergency measures must be con- 
tinued for these few? Could it be that the 
Navy wants to hang on to its power and 
extra appropriations as long as _ possible? 
At least give the Reserves a break on 
knowing when they can get out. 

M. R. M. 
Storekeeper, Second Class 
En route to Nagasaki, Japan 


* * * 


Atom Bomb’s Power for Good 

Sir:—There has been a lot of talk about 
the “crime” of our having used the atomic 
bomb to snuff out the lives of 100,000 in- 
nocent men, women and children, after 
victory was already won. While no one 
could be proud of this act, it seems to me 
that it is a blessing the bomb was used. 

The fact remains that to have such a 
terrible weapon kept a secret is unthink- 
able. With the atomic bomb and its ter- 
ribleness known, the United Nations Or- 
ganization may lead to a world state in 
which the world would be run for the 
benefit of all its citizens and not for the 
more favorably located. If this should 
come about, the 100,000 will not have died 
in vain. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Bruce E. Hetseu 





Sir:—We have been told explicitly what 
just a short while of atomic bombing 
could mean to 60,000,000 Americans. Is it 
not more advisable to exert all our means 
to avoid such a catastrophe than to at- 
tempt to avenge it afterwards? 

Isn’t it logical that we propose to the 
world that, since we alone have the know- 
how and are equipped economically, we 
devote all possibilities necessary to ex- 
ploit atomic energy only for the welfare 
of the people of the world in exchange for 
positive assurance that all the other na- 
tions will devote all their energy to lift 
themselves from their present moral and 
economic chaos instead of wasting it on 
weapons of destruction? 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Dirt, dust, 

moisture and 
rough handling are 
all-out enemies of shipping. And, pity 
the poor package that is not securely 
suarded against these costly forces. 
Fine products that left their birthplace 
in top-notch condition, often arrive at 
destination battered and bruised by 
the hazards of transit . . . fit subjects 
for later arguments and adjustments, 
not to mention the loss of valuable 
customer good-will. 


Guard your shipments with tough, 
water-proof, dirt-proof Fibreen. Make 
sure that they reach their destination 
in the same excellent condition they 
left your plant. 


Fibreen is standard wrapping equip- 
ment with thousands of manufacturers 
— doing a tough job well at a very 
small cost. Write for a working-size 
sample of Fibreen. See for yourself 
why it is called the guardian of all 
heavy-duty wrapping paper. 
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». » MAnd he can use a lot of it, be- 
cause he’s been on short rations for a 
good long time. Enormous tonnages 
of steel won’t be too much for him, 
the American male—for there are now 
a lot of things he wants and soon can 
buy, new things and old, which will 
make his life easier and more pleasant, 
and which are basically made of steel. 

Behold this American male, en- 
gaged in his favorite form of shopping 
—rummaging on hardware counters 
... then putting his purchases to use 
in his basement workshop or in his 
garden. See him on the golf-course, 
trying doggedly for the umptieth 
time to break 95 rising before 
dawn to shiver in November drizzle 
in a duck-blind, or to wade a chilly 
April trout stream . . . or bundling his 
family into the new car, to buck 
Sunday traffic getting down to the 
beach... 

For him, steel mills are roaring and 
clattering, turning out steel bars, and 


wire, and rods, and sheets, and pipe 


. Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . . 
. South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. . . . Seatt} 
Hoboken, N. J.... Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md. 


... and dozens of kinds of fine alloy 
steels, and forgings and castings and 
rolled shapes, and much else. Steel for 
automobiles and lawn-mowers and 
garden tools . . . for bass-rods and 
fish-hooks, golf clubs and shot-guns 
. . . for saws and chisels and lathes, 
and hardware-store gadgets by the 
hundred . . . for building products to 
make the new home tighter, mote ef- 
ficient, and easier to look after. 

Yes, steel is serving him around the 
clock, helping him save time and 
money, making his life more agree- 
able in countless little ways. That is 
what steel producers have been trying 
to do, by developing better, stronger, 
and more versatile steels. And that 
is what they will go on trying to do. 
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In the end, the wage argument will be settled on about this basis: 

Wage rates per hour will rise, maybe by 15 to 20 per cent in many fields. 

Prices will then be adjusted upward to cover increased wage costs, to give 
industry a little bit in the way of profit-margin increase. 

Living costs will rise a bit more, as a result. 

That's the simple, the obvious way out of the situation in which industry 
and workers and Government all find themselves. Workers have assurance from the 
White House that they will get a wage increase to offset in part the loss of 
weekly income growing from an end to overtime. Industry is told that Government 
wants it to make big profits to encourage expansion. Government is sitting on 
the price lid that can be raised a bit to fulfill the promise to both. 

The situation, basically, is as simple as that. 











Fact-finding technique is to be used to apply the formula outlined; is to 
provide the window dressing for the wage-price rise that is in the making. 

The way fact finding is likely to work out is this..... 

In steel, the Government's stabilizers already are agreed that any wage 
rise must be accompanied by a rise in steel prices. Mr. Truman's fact-finding 
panel almost surely will discover that a wage increase is justified; will offer 
that to help avoid a strike. Price adjustments, once agreed upon and then put 
off, would follow, also on the basis of fact-finding recommendations. 

In automobiles, fact finding, now to be undertaken, likewise will come up 
with a wage-increase proposal; will probably suggest an increase of about 15 per 
cent in hourly rates. A Slight upward adjustment then would be suggested. 

In oil, the fact finders may come up with a determination that 20 per cent 
more be paid, inasmuch as the companies offered 15 per cent. Maybe no price 
increase will be recommended, but some squeeze on margins, because labor costs 
in oil are much less per unit than in automobiles or in steel. 








Once the present period of wage adjustment is completed..... 

Prices of industrial products probably will ‘be 5 or 6 or 7 per cent above 
the present, on an average. Wages make up about 50 per cent of processing costs. 
Living costs then will be up 2 or 3 per cent from present, will reflect 
some of the rise in price of industrial products. However, rents and food make 

up about 60 per cent of cost-of-living index. Food prices may rise little. 
Rent control is likely to be continued through much, if not all, of 1946. 

Runaway price rises are not in the cards for the present, and probably not 
for a later period. A rising trend of prices, however, is in sight. This trend 
already is evident in commodity-price indexes that are moving persistently higher. 








Strike situation itself is likely to clear a bit before long. 

Labor leaders want to get things squared away before Congress really actS. 

Employers want to avoid Congress action that might put them as well as 
labor under more Government influence. Congress may incline to hit both ways. 

The public, hungry for goods and with money to buy goods, is increasingly 
impatient with work stoppages; is increasingly insistent on production. 

Net effect is to increase pressure for dispute settlements, not strikes. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Neither side, apparently, likes Mr. Truman's prescription for labor peace. 

The President wants a law that would require the following: 

1. Labor to give up the right to strike for a 30-day period while the facts 
of a dispute are investigated by Government and recommendations are shaped. 

2. Employers to submit all books and records to investigation by agents of 
Government-appointed fact finders, armed with subpoenas, who will seek from ‘books 
and records to determine whether labor's demands are justified or not. 

3. Government to publish fact-finding reports, but not to insist upon the 
acceptance by either side of recommendations arrived at by fact finders. 

Employers and labor leaders both are cool to the Truman idea; are likely 
to influence Congress sufficiently so that--barring big new strikes=-nothing 
drastic may. be done in way of antistrike legislation. Labor doesn't like 30-day 
waiting period before strikes in major industries, fearing that this may just be 
an opening wedge. Employers do not like more Government inspection of books, do 
not care to have intimate details of business opened to the public. 

Simplest way out may be to adjust disputes, to avoid a situation in which 
public demand will force Congress to legislate in a way neither side likes. 











Chester Bowles probably is fighting a losing battle to save price control 
beyond next June 30. Mr. Bowles foresees trouble unless control is continued. 

White House, however, hopes to end price control at midyear, 1946. 

Congress is inclined to be very impatient with price control; is going to 
take a lot of convincing before it votes for extension, even on a limited basis. 

Industry and trade groups are favoring an early end to control. ° 

Organized labor and consumers generally probably favor continued control, 
but effectiveness of their attitude seems to be less than that of other groups. 

Actually, if the country goes to work and starts producing in the way it 
can produce, price control may quickly become unnecessary. Once supply of goods 
begins to catch up with demand, the need for control becomes much less. 

By midyear, the fate of price control may be a less urgent issue. 











Credit to Britain of $4,400,000,000 almost certainly will be approved by 
Congress; will serve then to start British industry and trade on road to normal. 

Russia wants, but is unlikely to receive a $6,000,000,000 credit unless her 
political policies are adjusted to conform more nearly to the U.S. viewpoint. 

China wants $600,000,000, but will have to modify policies to get it. 

France is getting a new $550,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan. 

There is to be a real stirring in foreign trade, in international finance 
during 1946. U.S. is set to underwrite a good deal of world reconstruction. 








Also, as a result of successful negotiation of a credit to Britain..... 

An International Monetary Fund will start operations in 1946, with U.S. to 
put up $2,750,000,000 in gold and dollars toward an $8,800,000,000 fund. 

A World Bank also will start operations with resources of $9,100,000,000. 

Lend-Lease debt will be wiped off the slate for Britain with payment of 
$650,000,000 for about $5,000,000,000 of goods on hand. This will be important 
to British, who have been concerned over settlement of big Lend-Lease debt. 

Altogether, the basis is being laid for an expanding world trade. U.S. 
share in export trade readily could approach $10,000,000,000 a year, so long as 
the dollar supply, soon to be available on one basis or another, holds out.. 








Capital gains tax will get attention if speculative activity keeps rising. 

Full Employment bill is being reduced to a meaningless state. 

War termination, formally, is being put off by Congress until 1946. First 
and Second War Powers acts are being extended until midyear, 1946. 

Congress is tending to coast along; is mainly interested in what to do 
about strikes. If labor trouble grows, Congress will give Mr. Truman what he wants. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Order and Billing Systems 

Production Order Systems 

Purchase Order Systems 

Payroll Systems, Accounting Reports 

Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price Book 
Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

Charts, Maps, Graphs, Drawings, etc. 
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Order and Billing Systems 
Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price Book Pages 
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FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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Trust Reports, Stock Transfers 
Installment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Policy Card Records, Bulletins to Agents 
Reports, Statements & Abstracts 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

Merchandise Orders, Service Orders 

Requisition and Purchase Order 
Systems, Bid Requests 


RAILROADS 

Passing CarReports, Operating Reports 
Car Interchange & Interline Exchange 
Accounting and Financial Statements 


MEAT PACKERS 


Order and Billing Systems 
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Accounting and Financial Statements 





Profitable peacetime operations stem from prompt delivery of 
goods—things accomplished—costs curtailed! Supreme in the 


field of business systems, Ditto’s One-Writing Method has proved 
itself the easier—quicker—more economical way to get things 


done in every line of business. 


Without mats—without stencils—Ditto streamlines procedures 
of the most complex nature—takes routine office copying in stride 
— provides copies of anything written, typed or drawn in 1 to 8 
colors—assures photographic accuracy. Master sheets—on paper 
stock—are so inherently flexible that all, or any part, of data may 
be used (or added to) whenever, wherever needed. 


Call or write today for 
more facts about Ditto. 








DEPARTMENT STORES 


Accounting and Financial Reports 
Sales and Stock Reports 
Ruled Forms, Bulletins, etc. 
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Warehouse Order and Billing 
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Advertising Layouts 
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Specifications 
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protection from 

northwestern flour mills to 
southern resort hotels 

To extend the life of your buildings you must impede 
the penetration of water into your concrete, brick or 


stucco walls, preventing reinforcing bar rust, spall- 


ing or disintegration. All this is accomplished by 





Waterfoil which is unlike any other protective coat- 
ing. Waterfoil is manufactured of irreversible in. 
organic gels which bond chemically and physically 
to form a dense, hard protective outer laser on 
structural masonry surfaces. Waterfoil beautifies 


and protects at the same time. 


Shabby buildings exteriors treated with Water- 
foil undergo an amazing change in appear- 
ance and condition. Waterfoil improves the 
appearance of a structure and lengthens its 
life. It is easily applied. We took ten years to 
develop and test it. Send today for the Water- 
foil literature. It’s most important to owners 
and operators of all factories, warehouses, 


hotels, apartments and business buildings. 
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Subsidiary of the Sun Chemical Corporation 
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The chairman [Senator McMahon, Dem., Connecticut}: 
Dr. Bush, you spoke of the atomic bomb as being capable 
of control, that they could be controlled when they came 
into existence and after they came into existence. 

I believe it was Senator Tydings who brought up the 
example of 40 of these bombs being planted in 40 of our 
major cities and activated at the same time and there was 
discussion of the consequent tremendous loss of lives, 
maybe 40,000,000 people. 

Do you believe thuc the country could wage any war 
after such an event? 

Dr. Vannevar Bush [Director of Scientific Research 
and Development]: I don’t believe the event would occur. 

The Chairman: Well, I don’t think so either. 

I didn’t think Pearl Harbor was going to occur either, 
but it did. 

Dr. Bush: Yes, but we don’t have to believe in miracles. 
I can say this, that this situation is serious enough with- 
out going back into Jules Verne and Buck Rogers. I have 
been annoyed in recent weeks in reading some of the 
discussion about these possibilities. We have realistic 
things to think about, without going into the realm of 
fantasy. 
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What is unrealistic about carrying in an atomic bomb in 
sections and planting it in one city, leaving out 40 cities? 

Dr. Bush: Well, thinking realistically about it, I would 
say that at the present time there are no atomic bombs 
in the world except the ones we have got, and we certainly 
don’t intend to do it. 

Now, what are you asking? 

Are you asking about now or 10 years from now? I 
will have to know that. I. want to know the conditions, 
the conditions of international understanding and ap- 
proach the question from that standpoint. 

I think the question is without meaning at the present 
time because it is in regard to the future. We do not 
know the nature of war as it might be then, and 
until we do know, I don’t have any answer to the ques- 
tion, I can make no comment as to such a fantastic way 
of using bombs, whether it would be feasible or not. 

Senator Austin [Rep.. Vermont]: But you have heard 
about that, about suitcases? 

[Earlier testimony brought out the possibility of carry- 
ing suitcases containing atomic bombs to strategic 
points in large cities, then detonating the bombs by re- 





mote control.] 

Dr. Bush: I have heard about suitcases until I am tired 
of hearing about them. 

Senator Tydings [Dem., Maryland]: Doctor, do you 
know that there were plenty of plans for sabotage during 
the war—of course, with such things as dynamite, and 
so on, not atomic bombs. Most of the plans were frus- 
trated during the war because we captured the saboteurs 
when they landed from a submarine. 
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OPTIMISM ON ATOM BOMB 


Dr. Bush’s Objections to “Fantastic” Thinking 





The Chairman: I am interested in the realistic, too. 


A start is being made in an official effort 
to “debunk” some of the stories about the 
effect of the atomic bomb and other new 
weapons in future wars. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, head of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and a 
key figure in atomic-bomb development, 
has just led off in the debunking process in 
testimony given to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Highest military 
officials likewise are making appraisals of 
the bomb and of other weapons that fall far 
short of the claims made by some scientists 
and by some Air Forces spokesmen. 

Because of the importance of this whole 
subject, the testimony of Dr. Bush, as it 
relates to the more startling claims for the 
atomic bomb, is reprinted for readers of 
The United States News. 











We also know about Pearl Harbor; we also know about 
Poland, and we also know about many similar cases 
throughout history. 

We have got to prepare not only for this hour and 
this minute and the next six months, we have got to en- 
large, imagine and comprehend this thing not only as to 
what it is but as to what it will be 5, 10 or 20 years from 
now. We have got to lay a foundation. 

Dr. Bush: That is quite right, Senator. 

Senator Tyclings: The only thing I am interested in is 
this: Is it possible, in your opinion, in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years from now, assuming that a foreign nation 
intending to make a war, or a group of foreign nations, 
do you think that they, undetected, could come into this 
city, their agents rather, with atomic bombs and plant 
those bombs and explode them simultaneously? 

Dr. Bush: You mean simply from the standpoint of 
not being interferred with? 

Senator Tydings: Yes. 

Dr. Bush: Such as driving a truck across the border? 

Senator Tydings: Yes. 

Dr. Bush: The answer is “Yes,” of course. 

Senator Tydings: Also, for instance, they could drive 
a submarine up the river here and carry it in on a truck 
into Washington? 

Dr. Bush: I think that is a, little complicated; it 
sounds that way to me. Without going into details, 
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however, the answer is “Yes, from a technical standpoint.” 


Senator Tydings: The point is: It could be done? 

Dr. Bush: Yes. But by the same token, it is technically pos- 
sible to drive 10,000 trucks across the border, each with 10-ton 
bombs, and do it the same way. That is a technological thing 
only. It is an entirely different question, whether any nation 
would do such a thing—quite different. 

Senator Tydings: Well, as the world is constituted today, 
perhaps it wouldn’t be. I saw Germany rise again after the 
last war, and I am not certain that she will not rise again 
after this war, in spite of its disasters, and I am not certain 
that, in another 20 years, there will not be another Hitler to 
bring the world into war again. 

We don’t know what will happen. Maybe the stock market 
will be as high as it was in the ’20s and people will be more 
interested in gambling than in national defense. 

We have to look into the future, 10, 15 or 20 years ahead. 
I see no reason in the world to assume that we might not have 
another Hitler and that he might not send his agents over 
here to blow us up. 

Dr. Bush: Senator, I would not want you not to look into the 
future, and I would not urge you not to use your imagination. 

My point is simply that we have plenty enough to think 
about that is very definite and very realistic—enough so that 
we don’t need to step out into some of these borderlines which 
seem to be, to me, more or less fantastic. 

Let me say this: There has been a great deal said about a 
3,000-mile high-angle rocket. In my opinion, such a thing is 
impossible today and will be impossible for many years. 

Senator Tydings: But not ultimately impossible? 

Dr. Bush: I say nothing is ultimately impossible, because I 
do not know. But I can say with confidence that I would not 
know how to do it today, and I do not think that any man in 
the world, today, would. I am speaking about a 3,000-mile 
rocket. 

Senator Tydings: What would you have said, 10 years ago, 
about the 100-mile buzz-bomb? 

Dr. Bush: I would have said, 10 years ago, if anybody wanted 
me to design a 100-mile buzz-bomb, that I could readily get 
people to do it. 

Senator Tydings: What do you think,will be the limit, 10 
years from today, as to range? 

Dr. Bush: Buzz-bomb? 

Senator Tydings: Yes 

Dr. Bush: Two thousand miles. 

Senator Tydings: Two thousand. Then, what is there to 
stop you from putting on that rocket or buzz-bomb with a 
2,000-mile range an atomic bomb? 

Dr. Bush: A buzz-bomb flies in the air; an airplane flies in the 
air. You can leave the crew out and you can control it by 
remote control, and it can fly just as far, the buzz-bomb, as 
an airplane and carry the same load, and it is subject to all the 
antiaircraft interception that an airplane is subject to. 

Senator Tydings: But there is no reason why the atomic 
bomb could not be put in that device? 

Dr. Bush: No, there is no reason why you could not put an 
atomic bomb in such a device. It could be delivered in an air- 
plane, say, over Japan, without a crew, if somebody wanted to 
do that. 

But the people who have been writing these things that 
annoy me haven’t been talking about that. They have been 
talking about a 3,000-mile high-angle rocket shot from one 
continent to another, carrying an atomic bomb and so directed 
as to be a precise weapon which would land exactly on a 
certain target, such as a city. 

I say, technically, I don’t think anybody in the world knows 
how to do such a thing, and I feel confident it will not be for 
a very long period of time to come. 

Senator Tydings: Of course, it would not take a great many 
brains to use an aircraft carrier or some modification of an 
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aircraft carrier and equip it with rocket-firing guns and get 
within 100 miles of the shore and use the atomic bomb from 
there, from 100 miles? 

Dr. Bush: That is what I mean when I say that we have got 
enough troubles, enough serious practical problems to deal with 
now, without letting our imaginations roam. 

The Chairman: Well, Dr. Bush, I read in this week’s Collier's 
Magazine an article by Gen. Carl Spaatz of the Air Forces, | 
would like to have you read that article. 

Dr. Bush: That would not worry me in the slightest degree, 
I have just been criticizing the report of Gen. Arnold of the 
Army Air Forces. 

The Chairman: I would like, if you would sometime later on, 
for you to comment on that article. 

Senator Tydings: What does it say, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman: What it says, Senator, is that the Germans, 
the year preceding the end of the war, were designing a 
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rocket, and were pretty well along on it, that could carry 
from that continent to this continent, which would con- 
tain a warhead. They did not, of course, at that time have 
in mind an atomic warhead. That is my understanding of the 
article, at least. 

Of course, I do not qualify Gen. Spaatz as an engineer, but 
he has written this article in Collier’s. 

Dr. Bush: If you were talking about 400 or 500 miles, I would 
say by all means. That is what the Germans did with their 
V-2. I would say “Yes,” even with 2,500 miles. 

But 3,000 miles. That is not just a little step beyond, it is a 
vastly different thing, gentlemen. I think we can leave that out 
of our thinking. I wish the American public would leave that 
out of their thinking. 

Senator Tydings: If you were Secretary of the Navy or 
Chief of Staff, like Admiral King is, and had the responsibility 
for keeping our fleet up to par and be ready for all emergencies, 
and you had Congress in baek of you, what would there be 
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from hindering you from taking one or more aircraft carriers 
and modifying them or adapting them so that they could have 
an equipment of guns that would fire an atomic bomb 200 or 
150 or 100 miles? 

Dr. Bush: I would like to say not a gun, a rocket. 

Senator Tydings: Whatever it might be. You could then 
stand off the coast out of sight and level the cities along the 
coast, could you not? 

Dr. Bush: Provided the country you are trying to level 
doesn’t do anything about it. 

Senator Tydings: But they would not know about it. We 
did not know about Pearl Harbor until too late. 

Dr. Bush: If I was the Secretary of the Navy, I would be 
sure to see that the best possible group of people, both Congress, 
military men, scientists, engineers, industrialists, study every 
angle of the armament of the Navy to see what the relative 
emphasis ought to be on the developments of today. 

More than that, I wish that that could be done effectively 
and rationally and not merely service by service, because we 
need a national program of research and development on 
weapons and we have not got it at the present time. 

However, whether your particular scheme would fit in that, 
Senator, I do not want to say. 

Senator Tydings: Pearl Harbor made a profound impression 
on me, and so did the development of the atomic bomb. I 
don’t want to be caught napping twice at the same open switch. 

Senator Johnson [Lem.. Colorado]: Dr. Bush, you are just 
about the most reassuring witness we have had. You are dif- 
ferent from the other scientists which the Committee has had; 
they were all gloomy scientists, and they have made these 
hearings virually a chamber of horrors. 

Dr. Bush: On the other hand, please don’t misunderstand me. 
This is a tough problem and it is going to be a long time 
before we have a solution to it, but I am not pessimistic. 

Gentlemen, I believe the advent of the atomic bomb means 
the end of great wars, world wars. I hope that I am right. 
But it is going to take a long time and a lot of hard work 
to get to that consummation. 

Senator Johnson: I am of the same kind of optimism that 
you are and I believe that this new creation will stop wars. 

Dr. Bush: I cannot imagine two nations, each of which had 
atomic bombs in quantities and in each of which the peoples 
knew all the facts and knew the world situation and in each of 
which the government was responsible to the people, I cannot 
imagine two such nations ever going to war. 

Senator Tydings: Your imagination outstrips mine. To me 
it seems like you have laid down a premise of two great nations 
that have all the things that go into the making of a war. 

I think that we have’even a longer road before us than you 
have indicated, to travel, then the control of the atomic bomb. 
Thope it is not so. I am really in sympathy with your objective 
and my only reason for asking questions is that I want to make 
sure that our use and consideration of this new weapon does 
not tie us to a state of unpreparedness. 

Dr. Bush: Right. Right. But let me repeat, as I said before, 
that meanwhile this nation has got to be strong. 

Senator Tydings: That is right. 

Dr. Bush: We ought to be so strong as not to threaten any- 
one else’s security, but so strong that there will be no question 
about our own security. 

Senator Hart [Rep., Connecticut]: I do not want to ask Dr. 
Bush a question. I want simply to say.something about him. 

I learned of his wartime activities some time ago. Naturally, 
what I learned primarily was his activities as a scientist. I 
followed them somewhat and I was particularly struck all the 
time by the Doctor’s balance and his innate and continuous 
common sense throughout this difficult time, these difficult years 
which we and he have been going through. 

This statement which he has produced this morning is very 
tepresentative of those qualities in him. It is, as we might 
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expect, a brief statement and I sincerely hope that it will be 
published in full all over the country. I have not seen anything 
which would be so effective as this statement, in my judgment, 
much more effective than this article in Collier’s Weekly, the 
article which you referred to, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: I hope you understand, Senator, that I do 
not vouch for what Gen. Spaatz said, but*since five million or 
ten million people are going to read it, it probably would be 
well if we could have some comment on it from Dr. Bush. 

Now, Dr. Bush, Gen. Groves [Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
head of the atomic-bomb project] in his testimony before this 
Committee mentioned a figure of $500.000,000 a year for the 
operation of these plants. Have you given that matter any 
thought at all? 

Dr. Bush: No, sir, I haven’t been into those estimates. 

The Chairman: If, to take it hypothetically, if such were the 
figure, what part, what proportionate part do you think we 
should devote to further peacetime uses and what part to 
military uses? 

Dr. Bush: It is very hard to separate them, Senator, of course. 
In fact, you might say that every part of material produced 
would be capable ultimately of being put to commercial pur- 
poses, peaceful purposes, if the commercial development is 
successful, as I feel quite sure it will be. . . 

The Chairman: Doctor, this fissionable material that we are 
making to fabricate into bombs could be used right now, some 
of it, for peacetime purposes—in medicine, for example? 

Dr. Bush: No, not quite, Senator. Some of the by-products 
would be useful for medicine. Just as soon as the commission 
is set up, I hope that it will make arrangements as rapidly as 
possible for getting those by-products disseminated for medical 
experimentation and other scientific experimentation, but that 
is a by-product. 

Now, as far as the fissionable material itself that is useful for 
bombs, it will also ultimately be useful for power purposes, but 
not immediately. We need a period of time, a period for de- 
velopment. 

Senator Vandenberg [Rep., Michigan]: What do you think 
it is, a year, or two years, or what? 

Dr. Bush: The first step could be taken almost at once, and 
that is the development of heat for industrial purposes. I could 
see its being used right now for heating. For instance, it could 
be used for heating the buildings in Washington. We could 
today, I believe, let a contract to a company to change the in- 
stallation we now have over to atomic energy, if we wanted to. 
That is a very simple step. The only problems would be prob- 
lems of safety, of taking care of the radioactive materials in 
such a manner as to be sure that there was no danger of poison- 
ing the population. 

Senator Byrd [Dem., Virginia]: What about the comparable 
cost? 

Dr. Bush: Within a few years— 

Senator Byrd: What about the comparable cost? 

Dr. Bush: I think probably today, Senator, the comparative 
cost, if we did it immediately, would probably be more than 
it would be if we waited. I don’t think we would want to 
plunge into that tomorrow. While we could place such a 
contract, I think we would not. But I do think that within, 
oh, three or four years, as industrial companies study and 
work on this matter, the application of atomic energy for heat- 
ing purposes will be made economically feasible in many parts 
of this country. 

Senator Johnson: The water would be radioactive? 

Dr. Bush: No, not with proper precautions. That is the point 
I have brought in, that there has got to be ample precaution 
taken to control the radioactive products. 

I feel quite sure that can be done and done with reasonable 
cost. 

Now, suppose we go beyond that, suppose we go to the use of 
atomic energy for developing power. That is somewhat further 
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out. How long it will take I don’t know. It depends on how hard 
we are going to work on it. Until that time comes, of course, we 
have no use for fissionable material except for storage. It does 
not deteriorate and we can store it and when the time comes 
when it can be used for generating power, it will be available 
for that purpose. 

The Chairman: Doctor, most men in the field have had some 
estimate as to how long it would take other nations to get into 
production of fissionable materials. I suppose that estimate 
would have some bearing upon our sense of urgency as to a sys- 
tem of control being arrived at. 

Now, what, if you would care to give it, is your best estimate? 
I realize it would be an estimate. What time will it take for any 
other nation to get into operation? 

Dr. Bush: Well, I would like to qualify my answer, in order 
to be clear, because conditions determine the answer to such an 
extent. 

To take an example, Great Britain could, if it wished to throw 
its industrial effort into it, if they went into the thing on an all- 
out basis, there is no doubt that they could build and put a 
plant into operation in, say, three years. 

On the other hand, I think it is highly questionable that 
Great Britain would wish to do it on such an accelerated basis. 
They might be able to do it in a year if they put wartime efforts 
into it—priorities and all sorts of measures taken in warttme. 

I think, rather, that they would wish and choose to do it on a 
longer-time scale and, hence, more economically. 

The Chairman: Of course, Great Britain would have no fear 
of any stock pile of atomic bombs which we might have. 

Dr. Bush: I agree with you, I do not think they would have a 
fear. I do not think they would, any more than they would be 

- afraid of our Navy and Army. 

The Chairman: How about other nations? 

Dr. Bush: Well, take a nation like Russia. I think she, if she 
threw her full weight into it and if she imported freely those 
things which she does not herself manufacture adequately at 
the present time, then I think in four or five years she could 
have a plant in operation. On the other hand, if she did it, rely- 
ing entirely on her own resources and building those up as she 
proceeded, meaning by that that she would have to build plants 
to make the parts before she could use those parts, I think it 
would take them somewhat longer, it might take as long as 20 
years, if she did the entire process that way. 

Now again, if she wishes to accelerate the process by making 
it very important, all-important, in her economy and if she 
makes the sacrifices in her standards of living in order to ac- 
complish it at a maximum rate, it might shorten the time some- 
what. I do not think she would choose to do it that way because 
it would be uneconomic. 

Senator Tydings: May I ask a question? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Senator Tydings: Dr. Bush, have you any doubt—first, 
preliminary to my question, let me say this. I don’t believe that 
it has been shown that this new Government which has come 
into being in Russia has ever been guilty of bluffing. It has had 
the merit of saying it would do something and then doing it, 
and it has taken a very realistic approach to things. It was 
realistic with respect to Hitler and the German crisis. 

You will remember that they did reduce the standard of liv- 
ing of the Russian people so far as was possible to prepare for 
this war, over a long period of years. It was their own program. 

Now, in view of that, keeping that in mind, and in view of a 
statement of Mr. Molotov, that they would have atomic bombs 
and more, is there any room for doubt that the Russians are 
now proceeding with all their might and main, so far as they 
know how? Can there be any doubt of that? 

Dr. Bush: I think it would be very doubtful, sir. 

Senator Tydings: Why? 

Dr. Bush: At the time when Russia had her Five-Year Plan 
and when she made her sacrifices which you mentioned, she was 
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threatened by Hitler and by the military development of Ge. 
many and she knew that she would have war. 

But now it is different. I do not believe that they feel that 
way now. 

Senator Tydings: But how do you know that the Russians 
do not still consider themselves threatened? 

Dr. Bush: I am quite sure that the Russians do not feel that 
we are a threat. We do not have interests which conflict se 
riously. They know that we are not warlike, they know that for 
a fact. 

If I believed that Russia feels threatened by the United 
States, I would despair of their realism. I think they are very 
realistic. : 

Senator Tydings: Do you think Molotov was just simply 
making conversation? 

Dr. Bush: All he said was that they were going to have atomic 
energy. 

Senator Tydings: He said they would have the atomic bom) 
“and more.” 

Dr. Bush: What are you thinking about, “more”? 

Senator Tydings: The discovery of new weapons. 

Dr. Bush: All he said, as I got it, was, “We are going into 
the development of this field.” That is what Russia is going to 
do, and I feel quite sure that they will do it well. He did not say 
that they were going to develop it at the maximum possible 
speed. I would be quite surprised if it was made a matter of 
such urgency, under the present circumstances. 

Senator Tydings: You don’t think it will be made a matter 
of urgency under the present circumstances? 

Dr. Bush: I say there is no reason whatever why they should 
make it such a matter of urgency, why they should sacrifice all 
of their other interests. 

They have a great interest in restoring their economy after 
this war, they will be busy. 

Senator Tydings: That is true. They also have an interest 
in survival, like we have. 

Dr. Bush: Let me say once more that there is a great differ- 
ence between Hitler and the Germans and this country, and 
the Russians know it 

The Chairman: Now, Doctor, you spoke about our economic 
resources with reference to power in this country and how well 
developed they are as compared with some of the other areas 
of the world. 

I take it that you feel—if I misunderstood you, I wish you 
would correct me—that it would be an unfair requirement, or 
shall I say an unlikely requirement, unlikely in the sense that 
they would not agree to it, to specify, in some kind of an inter- 
national agreement which we might go into, that the peacetime 
use of atomic energy not be permitted? 

Dr. Bush: No. Think what you would be asking the world, 
Senator. In the first place, it is not the atomic bomb alone that 
threatens the world. Let me make that clear. 

By the use of incendiaries we wiped out great areas of the 
Japanese cities. The most effective of those incendiaries was 
developed in my organization. I knew what it could do; I knew 
from the studies which had been made what it could do to the 
Japanese cities. 

The decision to use them was made by President Roosevelt, 
after due consideration of what it meant. It was a difficult 
thing to answer: Would we wreak devastation on Japan’s cities, 
realizing that in order to wipe out the industries within those 
cities we were bound to kill innocent people? 

We did, because only in that way could we shorten the war 
and save lives. At the time that that decision was made, I had a 
serious problem in my mind as to whether that was justified, 
but, fortunately, I did not have to make the decision myself. 

I had the same question when the atomic bomb came along, 
but, to me, it was not much of a question in my mind be 
cause I knew that it would end the war and save many lives. 

The point I make is that it is not the atomic bomb alone that 
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this world needs to fear. If there had not been atomic bombs, 
the application of science and technology had reached such a 
point that another great weapon— 

The Chairman: For instance, bacteriological war. 

Dr. Bush: Yes. Science could produce devastation beyond 
thinking. We must avoid war, not just control an atomic bomb. 

Now. other methods of warfare, involving incendiaries, 
rockets, aircraft, guided missiles, or what have you, came out. 
These weapons involved the entire industrialization of the na- 
tion. 

Are you going to say that no nation shall have any industrial 
capacity of building war materials? That, certainly, is impos- 
sible. In the same way, we are not going to say that no nation 
shall have industries dependent on atomic energy. 

We are going to say, rather, that all industries shall be for 
peaceable purposes and we will make international agreements 
to be sure that they do not get diverted to making war mate- 
rials. I would say that would apply to atomic-energy plants, as 
well as to any other kind of manufacturing plant or power. 

The Chairman: Isn’t much of what you have said based 
upon the feeling that it is impossible to suppress anything that 
is good for the health, comfort and wealth of nations, because it 
goes against the very essence of human nature? 

Dr. Bush: We don’t want to suppress this, gentlemen, if we 
could. 

The science of atomic energy is in its infancy. It is probably 
in the stage where electricity was at the time of Faraday. Let 
us go back to an earlier time than that. Let us go back to when 
gunpowder first appeared. 

When gunpowder came out, there was an ati 
it internationally. When the crossbow first appeared, there was 
an edict of the Pope against its use in war. 

Gunpowder, nevertheless, came in as an explosive. Certainly, 
it might have been outlawed as an explosive. If that had been 
the case, it would have been of no good to man. Its utilization 
as an explosive material was merely the entering affair, it led 
toa vast chemical development, out of which have come all 
sorts of chemical industries out of which have come a con- 
tribution to the rise of our standard of living. 

In the same way, electricity came in. We can use electricity 
for guiding a missile from a launching platform to hit a target. 
But we can also use it and we do use it for communication and 
light; electricity has created a rise in the standard of living of 
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the world. 

In the same way, atomic energy comes in, first as an ex- 
plosive. Any new thing is likely to come in the simplest, easiest 
way. Uncontrolled explosion is, on the whole, much easier than 
the controlled use for development of power. 

But no man can say today where this new path may lead. If 
we believe that if the path of expansion of knowledge, ex- 
pansion of man’s control ovex his environment—that long path 
—if we believe that that path is, on the whole, upward, then 
we must believe that this new knowledge will also take its 
ultimate place where it will be useful for man’s purposes for 
good and to where we will learn to control it, for the purposes 
of good .. . 

Senator Tydings: . . . There is nothing more difficult to out- 
law than the atomic bomb, is there? 

Dr. Bush: Oh, I think it is equally difficult to outlaw any 
other mass weapon. 

Senator Tydings: Why shouldn’t we outlaw everything, 
while we are outlawing the atomic bomb—the battleship, the 
artillery, and the whole business? Why stop at the atomic bomb? 

Dr. Bush: The idea, Senator, is to stop wars. I am against 
wars of every kind carried on by every means. 

Senator Tydings: I agree with you, but why do we limit 
this to the atomic bomb? Why don’t we go at the whole thing 
at one time? 

Dr. Bush: I would not limit it to the atomic bomb. I would 
say let’s remove from the world the fear of every other weapon 
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of mass destruction and let’s remove from tle world finally a 
fear of war itself. 

Senator Tydings: How? 

Dr. Bush: By the path that you and I have discussed, and 
over a period of many years in which we will have to have 
patience and perseverance to work through the United Nations 
Organization and to support it; but, if that doesn’t work, to try 
again by other means and to keep on trying until we succeed 
in producing an international system under which we can re- 
move wars... 

Senator Tydings: Dr. Bush, I take it from your testimony 
that the hope of the world in the field of the atomic bomb is by 
international agreement. 

Your premise seems to indicate that they will promise not to 
manufacture the atomic bomb. Is that correct? 

Dr. Bush: I would put that rather late in the stages. 

Senator Tydings: I mean eventually, not tomorrow. 

Dr. Bush: Eventually, most certainly. 

Senator Tydings: They wil! agree, by treaty through the 
United Nations or through some international medium, to never 
manufacture the atomic bomb. 

I think that it wil! be necessary, under the premise you lay 
down, to have very rigid inspection all over the world on the 
theory that nations will not keep their word, and we cannot af- 
ford to take a chance. 

Dr. Bush: Quite right. 

Senator Tydings: That will entail a great change in the 
internal policies of some of the governments of the world, 
access in and out, more freedom of speech, more freedom of the 
press and the right to publish what vou want, and so forth and 
so on. Do vou agree to that? 

Dr. Bush: Yes, sir. 

Senator Tydings: !t will also entail some sort of transporta- 
tion system because many areas of the earth are not settled, and 
therefore we will have to have international airplanes that will 
have the right to fly over without interruption, and to survey, 
just as we-would plot topographically the area of any other 
country. 

Dr. Bush: Yes, sir. 

Senator Tydings: I take it that that international force 
would have the right to go into any plant where susnicion seems 
to indicate that atomic energy or atomic bombs might be in 
the course of manufacture. , 

Dr. Bush: I think ultimately that would certainly be the 
case. 

Senator Tydings: And without all of those things—and they 
are not all, but some of them are preliminary things—there is 
no hope of an international agreement worthy of the name that 
would be effective. 

Now, therefore, our task seems to be not only to get this in- 
ternational agreement which might come quickly, but to get the 
implementation of that international agreement so that it 
would be worth something. 

Dr. Bush: Quite right. 

Senctor Tydings: So, in order to get that, we would have 
to ask nations to alter their present governmental systems to 
the extent that they would fit into the premise. 

Dr. Bush: Let’s say their practice under the system, and not 
necessarily the system. 

Senator Tydings: Their system of ingress and egress, and 
so on. 

Dr. Bush: Yes, sir. 

Senator Tydings: 
that about? 

Dr. Bush: I think we would bring that about, sir, to best 
advantage if we realize at the outset that it will take time, and 
if we have plenty of patience. I believe also that it will come 
about to best advantage if we utilize the mechanism already 
set up under the United Nations Organization for that purpose; 
but in so doing we ought to use care on one peint particularly. 
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We should not overload the United Nations Organization wil) 
tasks that it cannot perform at the outset. 

Certainly everyone wishes the United Nations Organization 
to be a success, and in order to be a success it must particularly 
be successful in the first tasks that it undertakes. Hence, I urge 
that our recommendations to the United Nations Organization 
involve at first only the parts of this long program which can 
be accomplished within a reasonable time and with almost cer- 
tain prospect of success in their fulfillment, and to step on from 
there to the point where we arrive at the situation vou describe. 

Senator Tydings: There must be a certain amount of candor 
in these discussions, and no idea of hostility toward any nation 
if we are to achieve progress. 

Have you given thought to the matter that the delegates to 
the United Nations from any country will probably have to tele- 
phone back to their own governments each time they commit 
their nation to any international program? That applies in vary- 
ing degree, according to the country affected. Have you there- 
fore given thought to the fact that, if an international plan is 
to be set up, considering all the difficulties which need not be 
mentioned of a change in the outlook of some governments 
toward inspection, and so on, as to whether or not that task 
could be best performed through the United Nations Organiza- 
tion or by a meeting of the heads of the three or four or five 
big powers of the world so as to prepare the groundwork and 
make these long interchanges of communications between the 
governments and the UNO workable? 

Dr. Bush: I think we all know, Senator, that any such large 
body as will be the United Nations Organization works to best 
advantage with some of the principal participants having pre- 
liminary interchanges and preliminary discussions on every 

‘work that is contemplated. 

Senator Tydings: You have answered my question. I take it 
you think that the degree of success would be greatly heightened 
if, preliminary to turning this over to the UNO to implement 
the basic plan and the basic conditions, not all of them, not the 
mechanics in detail, but the basic plan and the basic imple- 
mentation be first agreed to between the leading nations of the 
world. 

Dr. Bush: I think that would be excellent. I would go so far, 
Senator, as to say that the objectives and the general plan 
should be discussed, and then the first steps discussed in great 
detail, because no one, I think, can lay out the entire plan at the 
present time. 

Senator Tydings: That was not my plan. First of all, there 
must be a meeting of the minds of the nations affected that they 
want to outlaw the atomic bomb, and then there must be a 
discussion of the ways, and there are three or four principal 
things without which you cannot make any progress unless 
those three or four things receive some degree of settlement. 

Now, therefore, my question after this preliminary discussion 
is this: Do you favor now a meeting of the leading powers of 
the earth, apart from the UNO, through their chief representa- 
tives, whether they be presidents or marshals or prime min- 
isters or whatnot, to explore and prepare the preliminary ground 
before this is turned over to the UNO? 

Dr. Busi: We have already had one such set of discussions, 
and I think successfully, and quite properly that first discus- 
sion occurred between the three countries that have principally 
participated in this affair during the war. I think, as far as 
time allows, the more such discussions there are the better. 

Senator Tydings: Then, you would favor, I take it, now 
that the three have agreed on their plan—that is, Canada, 
Great Britain and the U. S.—and have presented it to the world, 
that before the UNO deals with it that those three invite in three 
or four more of the leading nations of the world to see if they ac- 
cept the proposition we offer, and under what conditions, and to 
see if a preliminary arrangement can be agreed to? 

Dr. Bush: Apart from the exact mechanism, Senator, as to 
how it is done, I certainly favor such discussions as are possible 
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Senator Tyaings: Whe: ‘lo you iavor this meeting between 
the leaders of the nations in the future for this purpose? 

Dr. Bush: I think, Senator, that I could not prescribe that, }t 
depends upon a great many things about which I know very 
little. 

Senator Tydings: Do you favor it as soon as it can be held, 
or can we put it off? 

Dr. Bush: I don’t think we could go into the details of specify. 
ing how or when. I simply say that personally I am in favor of 
all such discussions as can be arranged before we get into the 
large meetings. 

Senator Tydings: I think, too, from our answers, the obvious 
idea involved is that to turn this over to the UNO without this 
preliminary spadework between the heads of the great nations js 
to turn it over to a society that will debate it to death, and one 
that will have to turn it back to his or her government over and 
over again before any action can resolve. 

Dr. Bush: We have no United Nations Organization at the 
present time. An organization consists of people, and consists, 
also, of people that have learned to work together. Tt will be 
some time before we have an effective working UNO. 

To turn over to the United Nations Organization the entire 
problem at this time would, in my opinion, be absurd— 

Senator Tydings: Thank you for that specific answer. 

Dr. Bush:—As absurd as to talk today about outlawing the 
bomb before we have talked about the means by which out- 
lawry. of this bomb and other weapons of mass destruction can 
be made in force. 

If I may add one other word, I think it is entirely proper to 
turn to the UNO the beginnings of the matter and to hope that 
they will take some initial steps fairly soon... 

For example, for an early step I think that the nations of 
the world might readily agree that they would disclose to one 
another and make available completely through the United 
Nations Organization full information in regard to the sources 
of ore of the principal fissionable materials, that they would 
make known the movements of those ores, the extent to which 
they are prepared and shipped. 

Senator Tydings: All the raw materials? 

Dr. Bush: All the raw materials. Now, we know what those 
are. We know just about where they are in the world in gen- 
eral, and it would not take a great inspection system to de 
termine whether such facts as were supplied by every nation 
were correct or not. In fact, it would take very little beyond 
the visit of a few geologists to the principal sites of the world, 
mining engineers, to know what the facts are in regard to that. 

Yet that very simple thing, if the nations of the world all 
knew what every other nation was doing in regard to the 
preparation of the raw materials, would be a significant step 
on the path that I have outlined, and a step that could be 
taken with assurance. 

Senator Tydings: Obviously that would help, but let us 
suppose that in Canada—with no 1eflection on Canada, which 
I pick out because I am sure it would not happen in Canada— 
there were charted all the places where uranium exists that are 
known at present, and let us suppose that some place up in the 
Hudson Bay country that is not very accessible to the outside 
world a new deposit of pitchblende or uranium was discovered; 
and let us suppose that a group of men who discovered it did 
not communicate that, for patriotic or other reasons, to the 
Canadian Government or the World Organization. What would 
you say to that? 

Dr. Bush: I think they would have a very difficult time, 
indeed, even if there were no international inspection system, 
because they would need to consult geologists and mining en- 
gineers. They would need to purchase mining equipment. 

Senator Tydings: I don’t mczn to manufacture it; I mean 
to let it lie there. They would just discover that it was there, 
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and would not do anything about it, but would not report it. 

Dr. Bush: Well, why worry? 

Senctor Tydings: Why worry? Well, I would want to know; 
if it is essential that we know where the raw material is, it is 
essential that we know where all the raw material is. 

Dr. Bush: But it is far more important to know whether the 
raw material is being mined and processed. 

Senator Tydings: You are starting out by saying, “If we 
know where the raw material is.” What I am getting at is that 
then we might work on the supposition that there is raw mate- 
rial which we do not know about. 

There wouldn’t be any bank robbers if everybody would abide 
by the laws of the state. 

‘Dr. Bush: My policy is a small step, but I think a significant 
one and relatively easily enforced, because I think a relatively 
simple system of gathering of information would disclose the 
salient and principal facts. There might be some that would es- 
cape, but I don’t think they would be significant. 

The Chairman: Dr. Bush, do you believe that a scientifically 
feasible control system can be worked out? 

Dr. Bush: Scientifically, such a system cou!d be worked out. I 
yould go more than that. I think a practical system,a system prac- 
tical and feasible, can be worked out in time, after we have gained 
a knowledge sufficient for the purposes of control. Yes, in time. 

The Chairman: In time. Well, now, if the principal nations 
of the United Nations were to meet in session and agree to a 
sientific system of control, would you not be in favor of putting 
it in immediately? . . . Let us assume that they meet in the 
United Nations Organization and that they set up a commis- 
sion. The commission reports with a recommendation for scien- 
tific inspection, inspection of all the countries of the world. 

Dr. Bush: For what? 

The Chairman: To see whether or not there is fissionable ma- 
terials made and, if so, by what process and whether or not any 
military use was going to be made of that material. Would you 
not be in favor of putting it into working order immediately? 

Dr. Bush: I think that would be going rather far for a first step. 
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The Chairman: Well, if it could be accomplished, it would be 
highly desirable, would it not? 

Dr. Bush: Yes, but I imagine that there will have to be several 
steps. The first one might well be an agreement among the na- 
tions through the United Nations Organization to make known 
all the situation in regard to resources in war materials and the 
extent to which they are being moved, and so on. 

The Chairman: To that extent you would be in favor of an 
agreement? 

Dr. Bush: To that step, certainly. 

The Chairman: Or to all steps to a scientifically feasible in- 
spection system? 

Dr. Bush: But an inspection system, Senator, has got to be for 
a purpose. There is no use talking about an inspection system in 
the abstract. What is the inspection system supposed to do? 

I have given you one example and in that example, that case, 
the inspection system would be to find out the facts in regard 
to the distribution of the resources and raw materials and their 
shipments. As I say, I believe such a system could be set up 
and it would work effectively. 

Now, if we could find another step, the next step— 

The Chairman: What would be the next step? 

Dr. Bush: Specifically, it does not need an immediate setting 
up under the United Nations Organization of an inspection 
system with vague and general commitments. Rather, it means 
that we set up first an agreement among the nations to make 
certain facts known and then an inspection system to produce 
explicit effects—which is a very different thing . . . 

The Chairman: My point is, Doctor, whether or not you 
agree that we should take a lot of steps, fast, Doctor, which 
might be for the betterment of the future health and safety 
and security of the world. 

Dr. Bush: Right, but not too fast, Senator. We must adjust 
the burden -to the means that can be employed and we should 
proceed with such deliberation that we can be assured that 
the agency we set up is successful from the outset and will con- 
tinue to be successful and shall not be overburdened. 








—Acme 


left to right, seated: Senators Edwin C. Johnson (Dem., Colo.), Millard E. Tydings (Dem., Md.), Brien McMahon (Dem., Conn.) 
and Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep., Mich.). Standing: Senators Thomas C. Hart (Rep., Conn.), Eugene D. Millikin (Rep., Colo.), 
Warren R. Austin (Rep., Vt.) and Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Rep., la.). Other members of the Committee not shown above are 


Senators Harry F. Byrd (Dem., Va.), Richard B. Russell (Dem., Ga.) and Tom Connally (Dem., Tex.). 
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Plan for Tax Control of Boom. . . Japanese to Fight 
Chinese Reds? . . . Politics Around Mr. Lindbergh 


Mr. Truman intends to make a play 
for the vote of war veterans to take 
the place of the labor vote that he 
may lose as a resuit of his break with 
labor leaders over the need of legisla- 
tion to deal with strikes. A 12-year 
honeymoon between the White House 
and labor leaders now is ended. 


xk &k * 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, will probably have the Presi- 
dent’s support for the position of Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
Organization. He is in an uncomfort- 
able position in the Cabinet, now that 
Mr. Truman.has taken a tack on labor 
policy very differerit from that fa- 
vored by the Commerce Secretary. 


kkk 


White House blames labor rather than 
management for the present strike 
situation. Mr. Truman is told that the 
strike in the automobile industry had 
much to do with a hardening of atti- 
tudes that kept the Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference from producing as 
much agreement as expected from it.’ 


KR K 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, apparently was not informed in 
advance of President Truman’s de- 
cision to ask Congress for legislation 
that would require a waiting period 
before strikes. Mr. Schwellenbach, if 
asked, also would have told the Presi- 
dent that a request to strikers to go 
back to work .or to employers to grant 
labor demands usually does not pro- 
duce results. 


xk & 


President Truman was “playing by 
ear” when he expressed the opinion 
that the United Nations Organization 
now should take over where the Big 
Three left off, and that there should 
be no more Truman-Attlee-Stalin 
meetings. The President did not mean 
to imply that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the big powers should 
give up in its effort to find a basis for 
making peace. 


96 


Josef Stalin has top U.S. and British 
officials baffled by his continued ab- 
sence from Moscow and by his failure 
to take an open part in Russia’s for- 
eign-policy moves. U.S. official view 
is that Mr. Stalin may be seriously ill, 
but the more seasoned British view is 
that he probably is playing a waiting 
game, expecting to get more by silence 
and delay than by public appearances 
or personal actiom 


kk * 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek really 
would like to retain 300,000 high- 
grade Japanese’ troops in China to 
help him keep the Chinese Commu- 
nist forces in check, but U.S. is in- 
sisting that the Japanese who con- 
quered much of China should be sent 
home. This country thought it fought 
the Pacific war, in part, to get Japa- 
nese out of China. 


kk 


U.S., by speeding its withdrawal from 
Iran, is to leave behind some valuable 
installations and much costly equip- 
ment that might have been removed 
if withdrawal had been. delayed. Two 
big airfields are principally at stake 
in the U.S: withdrawal. 


xk k * 


No international loan, involving gov- 
ernments, ever was worked out with 
more care or more haggling than the 
proposed U.S. loan to Britain. Both 
the British and the American negotia- 
tors insisted upon a complete meeting 
of minds on every detail, with both 
sides aware of political problems in- 
volved. 


> a 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall is expected to succeed Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy as Chief of 
Staff to the President when General 
Marshall returns from his mission to 
China. The former U. S. Chief of Staff 
is counted upon by the White House 
group to become a principal adviser 


_to the President on many matters in 


the military and diplomatic fields. 


Real reason why Congress delayed 
funds for more U.S. aid to starving 
people of Europe is that about $250, 
000,000 of that aid is earmarked for 
Russia and Russian-occupied areas, 


xk &k * 


Japanese troops on occasion are used 
by the British in the Southwest Pa- 
cific to suppress local inhabitants, who 
supposedly were liberated from Japa- 
nese by the British. Some U.S. officials 
are becoming bewildered by it all. 


kk * 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is leading almost a one-man fight to 
induce Congress to: extend price con- 
trol beyond next June 30. He is not get- 
ting much encouragement from those 
higher up in the Administration, who 
would like to. see all war controls, ex- 
cept rent control, end at midyear, 1946 


kk 


High Army officials are complaining 
that officials in charge of surplus- 
property disposal are not selling the 
foods that the Army declares to be 
surplus, with the result that ware- 
houses are bulging with surplus; Sur- 
plus Property officials complain that 
the Army declares: surplus only the 
type of material that is hard to sell. 


x *& * 


A conscious effort is under way in the 
Republican Party to rebuild Charles 
Lindbergh into a political figure as an 
offset to Capt. Harold Stassen, who 
is gaining some strength in the Party. 


x *& & 


Senator Burnet Maybank (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, is slated to be named 
Ambassador to Brazil, succeeding 
Adolf Berle in a double play that then 
would send Donald Russell, Assistant 
Secretary of State, to the Senate by 
appointment, where he would serve as 
spokesman for James Byrnes, Secre- 
tary of State. Walter Brown, aide to 
Mr. Byrnes until recently, has gone 
back to South Carolina to start build- 
ing fences for Mr. Russell. 
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T PEPSI-COLA, modern equipment operates 
continuously—washing and sterilizing tens of 
thousands of bottles an hour. 


Requirements for the lubricant used on the chains 
and cams of these machines are unusually severe. 
Excessive moisture and heat caused by steam in 
the plant—plus the proximity of strong solutions— 
will wash off ordinary lubricants. 


Because of their exacting requirements for clean- 
liness, Pepsi-Cola technicians searched for a lubri- 
cant which would not wash off under these severe 
conditions and impair efficient operation. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers were called in. They 
recommended Shell Cardium Compound SR—a 


Leavers Iw Iwousrry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





PEPSI-COLA COMPANY solved a serious problem in its equipment for 
bottle-washing and sterilizing by changing to a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


No ‘Blue Washdays “at Pepsi- Cola 


high-quality Shell Industrial Lubricant designed 
to retain its stability under just such conditions. 
Result: A continuous stream of sparkling clean 
bottles. 

Today’s advances in machines and industrial 
methods demand equal advances in lubrication. 
Yesterday’s solution is seldom good enough for to- 
day! At Shell’s research laboratories lubricants are 
constantly being improved. Shell Lubrication En- 
gineers apply these improvements in the field. 


Ct 


Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of 
all that’s new in lubrication. 
Call the Shell Lubrication 
Engineer. 















For the first time a way has been found to put into a 
locomotive the same kind of power that sends big 
battleships forward—turbine drive! 




















Developed by Pennsylvania Railroad research in 
conjunction with engineering staffs of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


this new kind of locomotive power adds extra 
smoothness in fast runs—and many other notable advantages, 


No bigger than your electric refrigerator, the steam turbine | 
itself can produce power to pull the heaviest loads 

ON THE TA B LE ! at high speeds. And the engineman controls the whole 
operation with a single small lever which works 
like a gear-shift on an automobile ! 
One of the most important changes in the power principle 
of the steam locomotive in over 100 years, the 
turbine drive engine gives promise of a great future 
in the field of train transportation. 
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